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Pilot Dean Smith Writes On Air Safety and Traffic Control 




















ATTENDS AERO 












DR. RALPH GREENE 





FAMED AIR DOCTOR TELLS ABOUT AERO 


NOTED FLIER | 
Asks For | 
DISCUSSION 


Points to Increasing Conges- 
tion and Dangers of Col- 
lisions on Airways 








Pilot Dean Smith, one of the 
nation’s outstanding air line pi- 


lots, wrote an article on traffic 


control which appeared in last 
month’s issue of The AIR LINE 
PILOT, and has since been the 
subject of much favorable com- 


ment in all flying circles. 





BY PILOT DEAN SMITH 


At the time my comments on 
traffic, that were published in the 
last issue of The AIR LINE 
PILOT, were written the present 
airways control system had not 
been started; neither had the lat- 
est bulletins of the Department of 
Commerce on this subject been is- 
sued. Those suggestions and also 
the ones contained in the present 
note are aimed to promote discus- 
sion and bring forth corrections 
and further suggestions from the 
pilots. 

It is my opinion that some of us 
still need to be awakened to-.the 
seriousness of the traffic situation | 
and the necessity for regulations | 
and co-operation. Some of us feel | 
that there is too much flying of the 
planes from the ground, over-su- | 
pervision and much cumbersome | 
and inefficient handling. This is no 
doubt true in some cases. How- | 
ever, the best way to prove any 
plan or regulation wrong is to live 
up to it exactly, and, as experience 
teaches, offer suggestions for im- 
provement. 

Traffic Increases 

We are only beginning to have 
congestion and collision danger on 
the airways. For, most assuredly, 
traffic will increase enormously 
within the next few years. Our 
procedure and control must be per- 
fected now, and in such a way that 
we can handle the increase of the 
future. If we think the regula- 
tions detailed and difficult, we, 
should think of the system em-| 
ployed to prevent railway collisions | 
—and trains run on tracks! 

I think that our aim should be 
to perfect a routine procedure for | 
all airways’ planes on all runs, 
that would make collision impos- | 
sible, regardless of radio supervi- | 
sion. A positive procedure and/| 
control—that as long as the rou- 
tine flight plan and flight path can 
be followed, would need no radio 
control; instead of the negative 
system of collecting the informa- 
tion as to when planes will ap- 
proach each other and relaying this 
to the planes. This latter method 
jams up the air, is subject to mis- 
calculation and lag and often re- 
sults in planes, at the last minute, 
discovering that they are about at 
the same place, at the same alti- 
tude, and faced with the problem 
of what to do, next — with the 
knowledge that whatever one plane 
decides to do, the other may do 
also. Such a positive routine 
seems a tall order, but, I believe, 











(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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PRESIDENT AWARDS AIR MEDALS 























MEDICAL CONVENTION 


e December, 1935 





ONVENTION 
PHYSICIANS 
Hold Seventh 

“ANNUAL MEET 


Confers With ALPA Presi- 
dent Regarding Professional 
and Practical Theories 











Doctor Ralph Greene is a re- 
nowned brain specialist and one of 
the air line pilot’s greatest friends. 





BY DR. RALPH GREENE 














PHOTO which was autographed for the pilots by Postmaster General Farley, who 


is standing next to President Roosevelt, shows from left to right: Pilots Roy H. Warner, | 


Grover Tyler, Lewis S. Turner, Wellington P. McFail, Gordon S. Darnell, James H. 
Carmichael, Jr., and Edward A. Bellande. 








“ALPA HEAD 


Describes 
COUNCIL TOUR 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


On November 23 I left Head- 
quarters bound for the West Coast 
with scheduled stops, for the pur- 
pose of holding meetings, at Oma- 
ha, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland 
and Seattle. 

I originally planned to remain 
in each locality approximately two 
days but it was found, after ac- 
tually getting under way, that the 
great amount of work to be done 
at each local council could not be 
taken care of in less than four 
days. In short, it took about a 
week to cover two councils and 
even this proved to be a very tight 
schedule. It was only possible to 
contact the various pilots on their 





rest periods and since many of | 
them were out on their runs, in or- | 


| 


SEVEN AIR LINE PILOTS 


LYING 
Regulations 


AMENDED 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 

Department of Commerce 24- 
hour regulation pertaining to fly- 
ing time in any 24-hour period has 
been amended. 





paragraphs (B) (2) and (C) of 
| Section 8—of the old regulation, 
followed by Amendment No. 6, 
Chapter 5 of Aeronautics Bulletin 
No. 7-E, which amends the old 





regulation, is quoted herewith ver- 
| batim: 
OLD REGULATION 


“In reaching this maximum, a 


Hon ored As Heroes 





Seven air line pilots recently 
| were awarded the Air Mail Medal 
|of Honor by President Roosevelt 
lin recognition of heroic service 
|performed in bringing disabled 
\liners to safe landings without in- 
| jury to mail, cargo or passengers 
|despite mishaps which occurred 
| during the flight. 
| One of the most recent candi- 
| dates for the coveted air honor is 
Pilot Lee Bishop who, together 
with his copilot, George Farnham, 
was flying his regular scheduled 





| 


Accordingly, so that a clear run near Childress, Tex., carrying | Spanish architecture. 
conception of the rest period ques-| four passengers, when a motor tower of the central administra- 
tion can be had, Chapter 5—sub-|dropped off in the air and the! tion building the scene is one of 


| Plane burst into flames. 

| The plane, according to press 
|reports, struck the ground going 
| sixty miles an hour, skimmed over 
|plowed ground and crashed 
| through a fence. 

| Pilot Bishop had left Amarillo, 
| Tex., and was a few miles west of 
|Childress when the motor tore 


der to contact them all, it was nec- | pilot shall not fly in excess of 30 loose, hanging at an angle with 
essary to spend a few days longer }}, ours in any 7-day period, or more 


than anticipated in each locality. 
Successful Tour 

The tour was very successful 
and mutual benefit was felt by both 
Headquarters and the pilots in the 
local councils visited. 

One of the most outstanding ob- 
servations I made during the tour 
was the fact that pilots are in a 
much more stable mood than they 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 


than 8 hours in any 24-hour pe- 
riod; provided, however, that relief 
from flight duty for not less than 
24 consecutive hours shall be ar- 
| ranged for each pilot within each 
| 7-day period. 

“Waivers—Upon application to 
and subject to the approval of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, strict 
application of the 8-hour flying 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 





|the ship and the propeller started 
cutting into the fuselage. 

The Air Mail Medal of Honor is 
conferred from time to time by the 
President for heroism or extraor- 
dinary achievement by air mail 
pilots in line of duty. 
mail pilot’s medal of honor award 


forts of the late Congressman 
Clyde 
Pilots Association. 





The air 
‘was created through the joint ef- 


Kelly and the Air Line 


It was my pleasure to be present 
}at the seventh annual convention 
| of the Aero Medical Association of 
| the United States held at San An- 
|tonio, Texas, on November first, 
| Second and third, with headquar- 
ters at the Gunter Hotel. 

During this convention I had the 
pleasure of again meeting Presi- 
dent Behncke of the Pilots’ Asso- 
| ciation and in addition to having 
|a very pleasant visit we discussed 
aviation medicine with the view of 
collaborating professional and 
practical theories and application 
of same to air line operation in 
the common interest. This article 
is written largely with that view 
|in mind. 


The scientific programme was 
‘presented by the faculty of the 
Army School of Aviation Medicine. 
The Army School of Aviation Med- 
icine is located at Randolph Field, 
America’s West Point of the Air. 
| The school is under command of 
Colonel Arnold D. Tuttle, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. Col- 
onel Tuttle is a qualified flight sur- 
geon and is one of the five flight 
surgeons of the army on flying 
status. Colonel Tuttle was a charm- 
ing host. The commanding officer 
of Randolph Field, along with the 
| personnel, used every facility and 
applied every effort, personally 
|and officially, toward making the 
meeting an outstanding success. 
|Randolph Field was recently con- 
structed at a cost of eleven million 
dollars. It occupies over two thous- 
and acres of land. The distance 
| across the field is about two miles 
| in each principal direction. In the 
center has been constructed the 
| building equipment; all within a 
large circle. The living quarters 
|represent a staggered style of 
From the 


|lasting beauty. The “field” is a 
|city, independent of outside con- 
tacts. It has schools, churches, 
shops, clubs, a theater and the 
usual utilities found in a prosper- 
| ous city. 

Scientific Program 


The scientific programme was 
presented at the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine and comprised the 
following essays: 

1. “Some Interesting Eye Fac- 
tors in the Selection of Military 
Aviators,” by Captain J. M. Har- 
greaves, M. C., U. S. Army, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Ophthal- 
mology and Otology. 

2. “Some Interesting General 
Physical Factors in the Selection 
of Military Aviators,” by Major C. 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 
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“‘Pablic safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


NEW YEAR 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
NINETEEN THIRTY-SIX—and Headquarters sends to'| 

















each member and his family New Year’s greetings and| 
best wishes for health and good fortune during the coming | 


year. 


caps and difficulties, a very good year. 


been certain and unmistakable. The Association has ad- 


vanced to a higher plane of security and stability, and the| 


pilots may look back upon the work of the past year with a 
definite feeling of satisfaction. 


The new year brings us face to face with many ob- 


stacles, in our constant fight to maintain decent standards) 


in our profession, but they are after all no greater than 
those of a year ago. Then we were confronted by the ter- 
mination of our pay scale and flight limitations, perhaps as 
serious a crisis as any in our history, yet the year brought 
its solution, and left us safer and more secure than before. 
So we may face the new year with undiminished confidence 
and the knowledge that our difficulties are by no means 
unsurmountable. 


Nineteen thirty-five has brought an increase in mem- 
bership of 17%, a remarkable figure in the already well 
established organization of a comparatively small group. 
Our financial reserve has increased by 250%. However, 
in order for the Association to have a financial stability in 
line with its tremendous responsibility, which is the main- 
tenance and protection of the entire air line piloting pro- 


fession, this financial reserve will have to be doubled once 


again during 1936. The “deadwood,” the small group of 
non-paying members inevitable in a young organization, 
has been eliminated. A recent unemployment survey 
shows a substantial decrease in the number of our unem- 
ployed. 


For the industry at large, 1935 proved a fruitful year. 
Domestic schedules have been speeded up by approxi- 
mately one-third, and the number of schedules greatly in- 
creased. American commercial planes have extended and 
increased their operations into Central and South Amer- 
ican countries, and north into Canada, to the vast terri- 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 





United Air Lines) 
Columbia Air Lines | 


Braniff Airways! 


.Executive Representative | 
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| PARKS’ FAREWELL NOTE 








PILOT PARKS 
LEAVES PAN AM) 


BY PILOT R. T. PARKS, JR. 
Council No. 38—PAA 

(Lima, Peru) 

“MS. Peter Maersk,” 
Dec. 18, 1935, 





Aboard 


Hn Route New York. home that lately they have been | neglect of my reporters to uncover 


As Cy would say to his six gen- 


|tle readers, I apologize for missing 
Entered as Second Class Matter March 11, 1933, at the Post Office at|out on the December issue but on 


Chicago, Illinois | ter and Ye 


|fast and furiously that we hardly 
| know where to start so we’ll start | 


ithe evening of Nov. 22 (date on| 
which ye old procrastinator waits | 
|to air mail his stuff in) Jack Mil-| 
Scribe were paddling 
around in Balboa harbor getting 
{ourselves soaking wet waiting for 
| the rain to let up—which it didn’t. | 
Am I forgiven? 
Many Events 
Things have been happening so 


up and go down — rather from 
North to South. The» Northern 


| Division in general and a certain 


|operations matager in particular | still putting ’em over the hill four| quate stamina to withstand the 
lare disappointed because our first | times weekly, ably assisted by | sledge-hammer taps; plenty of pa- 
.|§-43 has been delayed until some- | 


time in February. 
date they will have to mush along 


lin our pursuit ship—the Commo- 


Our progress has, 


dore. Stevey Dunn is rejoicing at 
the return of his wife and family | 
| after nearly six months in the 
states. Jack Miller has turned in- 
ventor. While: getting | 
checked out on Douglases it griped 


he was 


|him no end to have the steward | 


For the Air Line Pilots 1935 was, despite many handi-| 


start tearing up and down the aisle 
|thereby upsetting the automatic 
| pilot — so Jack has set about to 
|remedy the situation. Jack’s idea 
is to install a weight equal to that 
of the steward in the forward end 
of the cabin. This weight is at- 
|tached to an endless cord which 
lruns through pulleys and rings 
| back to the aft cabin and is at- 
tached to the steward. Now — 


weight starts aft, thereby keeping 
the balance and permitting the pi- 
lot to go ahead with the magazine 
rather than have to resort to man- 
ual labor and move the tab a bit! 
Craig Brown and wife are “blessed 
| eventing” 
Ye Scribe’s money goes on a boy!| 
Northern Division copilots have | 
been running straight through to} 
Santiago and return to Cristobal | 
for the past month—due to one 
thing and another. Fifty-two 
hours in five days straight flying. 
Wow! We have been thankful for | 
the ensuing nine days off however. | 
So much for the North. 
Radio Interest 

Down 
|gone educational! All the pilots 
are madly learning (or trying to 
learn) radio — both theory and 
code. Big Jack Squire can ac- 
tually copy ten words per but has 
yet to understand why the power 
| transformer on his amateur trans- 
mitter knocks him across the room 
when he touches the thousand volt 
tap. Even little Bob Garrison, the 
communications office boy, has 
gone educational only he wants to 
be an executive! Bobbie is learn- 
ing to dictate letters by copying 
other people’s style and then for- 
getting he wrote the original. Bob 
is the copilots’ pal and we are all 








| usual smoothness. 


‘lose him but our congrats go to 


when the steward goes forward the | 


sometime next month. | 


in Lima everyone has} 


|for him. Joe Pursley decided that | 
|two years deserves two months so} 
| he offered himself to Florida last 
month for a well earned vacation 
—and the rumor goes that he takes 
|on a life copilot on Christmas Day. 
|Happy holidays, boy! The Lima | 
\lads are getting so little time at 


|taking their wives on trips with 
them. Not such a bad idea. And| 
now to the South. 
Fine Weather 

Beautiful weather and the re- 
turn of John Shannon, the model | 
Operations Manager, find the 
Southern Division running with its 
It was set ajar 
for the moment, however, by the | 

sudden resignation of Freddie | 
Lord, who dashed madly to the! 
States to join EAL. We hate to 


EAL. Tarzan Parks and beautiful 
wife turned Buenos Aires over to} 
Fritz Sterling while they are in 
the states on vacation. Bob Dish- | 
jer, John Wagner, and Smitty are 


those men of men, 


Redden and| 
Richmond. | 


Gordon Gray man-| 


So until that | aged to get up to the Canal due to | preferably with a number of pages 


a delayed schedule last month. 
Swan Song 


And now gentle readers (six of 
’em) get out your hankies and try 
to control your sorrow for Ye 

| Scribe has some awful news! For 
| Council 38, this letter will be his 
Swan Song. Now, now, don’t 
| weep so! 
Scribe is writing this letter aboard 
|the good ship “Peter Maersk” on 
|his way to New York where he 
| will endeavor to beat another ex- 
{cellent scribe out of his job within 
| the course of a few months. After 
|three years in South America, Ye 
Scribe yielded to the urge to re- 
turn to his native land and see how 
|things were done up there. Soon- 
|er or later we all get it—first Gil- 
|lette, then Grimes, Haney, Lord, 
and now Ye Scribe. 

Thank You! 


To the grandest bunch of fel- 
lows who ever signed a mail way- 
bill, let me express my appreciation 
and my thanks. I’ve enjoyed 
working and playing with you. It 
has been a real pleasure to write 
for and about you. You’ve taken 
compliments and razzings like few 
people could. Keep up the good 
| work, plenty of gas in the reserve, 
la sharp eye open, and the best of 
luck in the world to all of you. 
| 
| Breathes there the man with soul 

so dead 


| Who never to himself has said, 


|“This is my own, my native land!” 
Whose heart has ne’er within him 





burned, 
As homeward his footsteps he hath 
turned, 
From wandering on a foreign 
strand. 
CAPITA TAX 


On December 14, 1935, a check 
for $7.68 was forwarded to The 
American Federation of Labor in 
payment of the per capita tax of 
The Air Line Pilots Association on 
768 members for the month of 


|to such an extent by preparations 
|for Christmas that I have plenty 


| journalism, and others, the follow- 


|proceed. The prime requirements 


|on my method is somewhat akin to 


But kidding aside, Ye | - 


ZEIER WRITES OF 
CURRENT NEWS 


BY PILOT CARL ZEIER 
Council No. 48—C&SAL 
(Memphis, Tenn.) 

News is unaccountably lacking 
‘this month. What has caused the 





sufficient information is beyond my 
knowledge, but such is the case. 
And this happens at a time when 
my cash reserve has been depleted 


of time to stay at home and pre- 
pare this copy. 
How to Write 

Which brings to mind the recent 
| inquiry of certain people about the 
method of concocting a news let- 
ter. For the information and en- 
lightenment of those not yet in- 
ducted into the mystic realm of 


ing outline is given of how to 


‘are: One pair of forefingers more 
or less inured to the rigors of se- 
vere and uninterrupted tapping; 
one typewriter possessed of ade- 


per for rewrite. A good All-Amer- 
ican dictionary is also an essential, 


missing, which is an incentive to 
|use the imagination. From there 


working a jigsaw puzzle. The dic- 
tionary is searched for words 
which will fit together, and, if by 
chance, two words are found that 
Gti on Page 7, Col. nll 

















































“To fly West, | friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
F. Snell, M. C., U. S. Army, De- 
partment of Aviation Medicine. 

3. “Some _ Interesting Neuro- 
psychiatric Factors in the Selection 
of Military Aviators,” by Captain | 
Walter S. Jensen, M. C., U. S. | 
Army, Director of Neuro-psychia- | 
try. 

4. “Some Interesting Psychologi- 
cal Factors in the Selection of 
Military Aviators,’”’ by Major Neely 
C. Mashburn, M. C., U. S. Army, 
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The disease comes from content| 
nated milk. It’s presence may be 
determined by a skin test and by 


| certain blood tests. There is a cura- 


tive vaccine. One may protect him- 
self from this milk borne disease 
by drinking only pasteurized milk. 

Pilots who may be so unfortun- | 
ate as to develop malaria are warn- 
harming one’s vision. While the | 
possibility is remote, the danger 
exists. Two drugs for the treat- | 
ment of malaria, plasmochin and| 
attabrin, may be taken with | 
prompt curative effect on the ma-| 
larial infection and without danger ' 
to vision. 

Early Opinions 

In the earlier days of aero-medi- | 
cal opinion it was held that with- | 
out intact middle ear mechanism 


limited time blind flying has come 
into common practice. During the 
coming year some of the doctors 
will attempt to determine the true 
cause of the unusual phenomenon. 
Instrument Flying 

When instrument flying compen- 

sated for certain ear defects it was 





a thought that the principal avia- 


led of the possibility of quinine |tion ear problem would be one of | 
the effects of occupational deaf- | 


ness from motor noises, It was, 


therefore, assumed that if deafness | 


from motor noises developed the 
pilot would be at a disadvantage in 
hearing through radio head phones. 
It is known by ear specialists that 
occupational deafness occurs as a 
result of certain degenerative 
changes in that part of the middle 
ear known as the organ of Corti. 
An instrument for evaluating hear- 


COUNCIL TOUR 
Described By 


ALPA HEAD 
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have ever been. They all contrib- 
ute this to the fact that their wages 
and working conditions are fixed 
by Federal Law. Previously, un- 
certainties brought about by con- 
tinued wage cutting and increasing 
flying hours, or if this was not ac- 
tually happening the constant fear 
that it would happen, was giving 





: one would lose sense of balance ing ability, known as the audio- . s 
R Director of Psychology. while flying. This opinion is still meter, has been developed. This the pilots, in plain words, the nerv- 
L Colonel Isaac H. Jones, M. C., scientifically accurate. However, device tests each ear separately by US jitters. 

(reserve) U. S. Army, Los An-'— ba a al aah pa it is now known that one’s middle transmitting through radio tubes Certainly the law-makers and 
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middle ear mechanism, in varying 
degrees. Thus injured the cats lost 
sense of balance and if blinded by 
a hood fell awkwardly and without 
ability to judge relationship of 
body to space. 
Presents Paper 

John H. Walter, M. D., Spokane, 
Washington, presented a paper en- 
titled ‘‘Prevention of Loss of Hear- | 
ing in Aviators.” The doctor, who 
is a pilot also, has devised a meth- 
od of padding for  ear-phone 
equipped aviation helmet. The pad- 
ding is of sponge rubber and with 
a large aperture, the entire ear is 
surrounded by the soft sponge rub- 
ber. Pressure on the ear proper is 
thus lessened and extraneous noises 
are better excluded than with the 
ordinary type of ear-phone helmet. 

Doctor Roy E. Whitehead, Medi- 
cal Director, Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, held a conference with the 
attending physicians, most of 
whom are officially designated med- 
ical examiners for aviators. Fol- 
lowing this conference there was a 
conference of doctors who have 
been designated as special air line 
pilot examiners. The latter group 
composed of doctors, all of 
whom are qualified flight surgeons 


is 


and graduated from the Army} 


School of Aviation Medicine. There 
are thirty-six of these special ex- 
aminers, distributed over the Unit- 
ed States. Nearly thirty of these 
examiners were on hand. It was| 


at this conference President David | 


L. Behncke of the Air Line Pilots 
Association was accorded the priv- | 
ileges of the floor. 

As a layman he seemed to have 
a very complete understanding of 


Well over one hundred eminent 
doctors from all over America at- 
tended the meeting. One cannot 
but be impres=ed with the earnest- 
ness of purpose of these men of 
science. It is evident that many of 
them leave lucrative practices and 
attend the meetings of the Aero 


| Medical Association at an expense, 


in many cases, in excess of an en- 
| tire year’s income from fees from 
conducting aviation medical ex- 
aminations. It was refreshing to 
attend a meeting pertaining to the 
affairs of pilots wherein the com- 
mercial aspects of the problem 
seem to have been forgotten. The 
sole interest is one of determining 
the medical aspects of flying in the 
light of protecting the health and 
best interests of flying personnel. 
Any consideration of the wear and 
tear and fatigue incident to flying 
calls for professional attempt to 
ward off any influences that may 
jeopardize the career of the pilot. 
The constant picture is one of 
study in an effort to perpetuate the 
pilot’s professional career and to 
protect him from any influence 
that may tend towards the develop- 
ment of a disqualifying defect. It | 
was openly stated in conference | 
that the doctors feel that the pres- | 
ent maximum flying hour standard | 
is about correct, considering pres- | 
ent speeds and flying conditions, | 
and from opinions offered there | 
seems to be a tendency on the part | 
of doctors, pilots whom the doctors | 
know, and the operators with} 


| whom the doctors have conferred, | 


to let matters stand for the time | 
being at least as they are. It was. 
provisionally stated by some of the | 
flight surgeons that with the ad-| 


and then is no longer turned, he 
will feel that he is turning to the 
left. Practically, if in blind flying 
without instruments one got into 
a right hand spin, he would recog- 
nize the direction of turning and 
would emerge into straight flight. 
He would then get the impression 
of turning to the left and in his 
effort to stop the delusionary left 
turn he would likely revert to a 
second right spin and with fatal 
results. Some pilots who have flown 
by instruments for periods of one 
or more hours state that they de- 
velop a sensation of leaning to one 
side or the other of the seat. The 


,falsitv of this impression is recog- 


nized bv the instrument board and 
comparison of one’s body position 
with other objects in the cock-pit. 
If one does not feel a leaning of 
his body he may begin to feel that 
the ship is in a sharp bank; a sen- 
sation denied by the ball in the 
turn and bank indicator. Some felt 


|this was an experience of those 


with limited blind flying exper- 
ience. Others felt that pilots most 
experienced in blind flying had ex- 
perienced the leaning sensation. At 
best, none are time worn veterans 


and inasmuch as this tone is of dif- 
ferent pitch from the tone of radio 
signals, he does not have to blanket 
out the extraneous (motor) noises 
as the person with normal ears 
must do, and he actually hears ra- 
dio better because of his partial 
deafness. It was also stated that 
because the pilot becomes more or 
less immune to the effects of motor 
noises he is, to some extent, pro- 
tected from exhaustion. It is 
known that a person who is sub- 
jected to violent noises becomes 
tired as the result of this constant 
stimulation through his ears. Tones 
are measured in terms of decibells. 
Doctor Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone, first pro- 
posed the standard of measuring 
sounds. His unit of measurement 
was found to cover too many tones 
and a reduction of one tenth was 
adopted, hence the term deci (one 
tenth) bell. 
Trip Aids 

The opportunity of witnessing 
the mechanical equipment at the 
School of Aviation Medicine was 
adequate compensation for the en- 
| tire time and travel. This great ex- 
perimental laboratory contains 
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FUTURE LEGISLATION 


Important to Industry 


BY EDWARD 
As we all know, the last several 
years have been troubled ones in 


G. HAMILTON 


|headed by Congressman Mead of 
New York, and the other by a Sen- 


Personal Contact 
My observations again proved to 
me that the only way to find out 
about conditions on any one of the 
air lines is to go out and talk to 
|the pilots. All of the pilots con- 


tacted were of the opinion that 
| personal contact between the mem- 
bers of the Association and the 
|chief executive, at least once a 
year, was absolutely necessary. 


The greater part of our business 
\is conducted by mail which is 
somewhat slow and cumbersome to 
\say the least. Lack of sufficient 
personal contact between the mem- 
bers and Headquarters tends to 
‘widen the breach of fears and un- 
certainties which is a direct result 
|of not being properly informed. 
|In short, it was very forcibly im- 
|pressed upon me that a tour of 
this kind is essential at least once 
a year. 


Two Plans 
| In my estimation two things are 


|absolutely necessary to the future 
|welfare of our organization. A 
convention should be held once a 
year where the entire membership 
can be adequately represented. A 
| Headquarters representative, pref- 
| erably the Association head, should 
|contact personally all councils in 
pene home locality at least once a 
|year. If this is done, the Associa- 
|tion may be assured of a progres- 
| Sive, stable and sound future. 

There were comparatively few 
gripes.” The various problems 
| were fully discussed and solutions 
offered. 
| Practically all of the P. A. T. 





Ne 


so far as air transportation in this| ate committee with Senator Cope-| Pilots were contacted and seemed 


the scientific discussions. It was : country is concerned. The indus-|land as the chairman. Out of | pleased at what was told them dur- 
é - f m J . hee ; ; : 
fortunate the high lights were war @ ptanhonpbate meaty Sr aoe | try has been beset with all sorts of these investigations undoubtedly ing the discussions and many of 
understood by the chief reprevene| eee te flying there would be | uncertainties out of which fortu-| will come recommendations for|them indicated a willingness to 
: y : a more pronounced element of ex- | os | 


tative of the pilots and mental note 
thereof made. 
Annual Banquet 
The annual banquet was held at 
the Gunter Hotel ballroom on Sat- 


haustion, and that flying hours 
might have to be reduced. It was 
felt by some that hours flown did 
not constitute the sole cause of 


nately has grown a more stable| new laws to govern the industry. | join the Association. 


and healthy outlook than previous- 
ly existed. 


\In all probability these recommen- 


dations will, in some instances, be 


Capital Trip 
| Unfortunately it will be impos- 


Rates are being fixed by the Sufficiently broad to apply to avia- | sible to complete the national tour 


|fatigue but that unsatisfactory 


I. C. C. after a careful and busi-| tion generally. 
| schedules, irksome lay-overs and 


| at this time as the important legis- 
Important Session 


urday night, November second. |lative program of the Association 


Doctor James C. Braswell, retir- 








ing president, was the principal 
speaker. The newly elected presi- 
dent, Doctor John A. Tamisiea, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and the presi- 
dent-elect Doctor A. M. Mitchell, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, along with 
Doctor Whitehead, representing 
the Department of Commerce, 
were the principal speakers. Col- 
onel Tuttle, Commandant, School 
of Aviation Medicine, spoke. Past 
presidents Bauer, Gowen and 
Greene were presented. Honorable 
Eugene L. Vidal, Director of Aero- 
nautics, Department of Commerce, 
and Honorable J. Carroll Cone, 
Assistant Director of Aeronautics, 
Department of Commerce, were 
listed among the speakers but ex- 
pressed telegraphic regret over in- 
ability to attend. The banquet was 
a colorful affair of doctors and 
their ladies. A programme of Span- 


climatic changes on long runs 
| might equally contribute to the 
element of fatigue. 
dents were related of pilots who 
have outside business activities 
calling for long automobile drives, 
loss of sleep, and other exertions, 
when a rest period should be in- 
dulged in. There seemed to be 
an unanimity of opinion that the 
air line pilot should have no active 
occupation other than fiving. 
Exhaustion Study 
Attention was invited to undu- 
lent fever being a possible cause of 
symptoms of exhaustion. The dis- 
ease may manifest itself only by 
subjective complaint of being tired. 


BABY BORN 
Pilot Emerson A. Austen, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 2617 W. 61st St., pilot 
for American Airlines, has a new 











baby daughter. 


|ness-like survey of the facts have | 


| been made. 


Air Mail Law 


In the first air mail law enacted 
since cancellation, $3170, wages 
and working conditions of the air 
| workers were safeguarded. The 
same protection, in a slightly modi- 
fied form, was included in the sec- 
ond air mail law, HR6511, which 
; amended the first. The so-called 
| permanent air mail legislation in 
the form of the McCarran bill is 
pending in the Senate. The 
amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act, commonly referred to as The 
Air Transportation Mediation Bill, 
is pending on the House side. 

There are two investigations in 
progress for the purpose of creat- 
ing a more effective safety code 
for air transportation. One is be- 


Isolated inci- | 


The second session of the Sev- 
| enty-fourth Congress will undoubt- 
|edly be one of the most important 
|and eventful in the history of air 
transportation. IT IS TOO EAR- 
LY TO PREDICT THE OUT- 
COME BUT THE AIR LINE 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION HOPES 
THAT WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 
WILL NOT BE UNDONE BUT 
WILL BE IMPROVED UPON 
AND ADDED TO IN SUCH A 
WAY AS TO INSURE THE FU- 
TURE OF THE INDUSTRY ON 
A FIRM AND STABLE BASIS. 
If this hope is realized, as it cer- 
tainly should be, it will not only 
result in a great contribution to 
the commerce of our country gen- 
erally but will insure the safe- 
guarding and continued develop- 
ment of a tremendously valuable 








ing conducted by the House Post 
' Office and Post Roads Committee 


air reserve unit should our borders 
be invaded. 


| will compel me to go to Washing- 
ton shortly after the first of the 
year and assist our Washington 
Representative, Mr. Hamilton, to 
do the things necessary in safe- 
guarding the pilots’ future wages 
and working conditions. 

I think, however, that it will be 
possible to cover all councils in the 
eastern part of the United States 
this winter from Washington when 
our legislative program is not so 
time-absorbing. 

After the councils on the East 
Coast are contacted, those still re- 
maining will be visited in the 
spring. 

Tour Delayed 

It was originally my plan to get 
started on this tour much sooner 
than I did but in view of pressing 
business at Headquarters this was 
impossible. We will just have to 
make the best of it. 
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BLIND FLYING DEVICE 





Tested for Flight Surgeons 


(Continued from Page 3) 


every worthwhile device for at- 
tempting to evaluate one’s prob- 
able ability to become developed 
into a career of military aviation. 
The medical officers who compose 
the faculty have associated with 
them numerous highly trained tech- 
nicians. Most complete physiologi- 
cal laboratory facilities have been 
provided. There is a pressure cham- 
ber wherein conditions of high al- 
titude flying, with gradually re- 
duced oxygen supply, are simulat- 
ed. There is an equipment known 
as the re-breather. With this in- 


| The rotation of the chair is then 


| brought into one’s vision by turn- 


stopped and there is then a sensa- | 


tion of turning in the opposite di- 
rection. Then a turn indicator is 


ing on another light and it is then 
evident, from the turn needle, that 
one is motionless and not turning. 
This machine demonstrates how | 
one’s middle ear sensations are so 


| utterly misleading. If an examinee | 


strument one carries out certain | 


complex movements under condi- 
tions of general reduction of oxy- 
gen and elimination of carbon di- 
oxide. During the test a graphic 
record is kept of rate of breath- 
ing, the pulse rate, blood pressures 
and mental alertness. Unless po- 
tentially dangerous physical signs 
develop during the test the obser- 
vation is carried on to a point of 
mental confusion of tendency to 
faint. It is possible to determine, 
within reasonable limits of ac- 
curacy, one’s “altitude” without 
use of oxygen. Experience has 
shown that after reaching an alti- 
tude of fifteen thousand feet oxy- 
gen should be used. Lack of oxy- 
gen is known as anoxemia. When 
one has an anoxemia from high al- 
titudes he usually remains mentally 


clear but has such overwhelming | 


muscular weakness he is unable to 
raise a hand or perform any act 
incident to flying the ship. Mental 
clouding comes on very rapidly and 
unconsciousness may enter the pic- 
ture with tragic rapidity. Commer- 


does not demonstrate his falacious 
sensations it becomes evident he 
has some disturbance of his normal 
sense of vertigo. 
Blood Pressures 

Blood pressures are taken with | 
a machine known as a self regis- 
tering sphygmomanometer. With 
this instrument the element of 
variable ability of the examiner to 
hear is eliminated and a perma- 


|nent, graphic records of the blood 


pressure readings become a matter 
of permanent record. Elaborate 
equipment for highly specialized 
eye, ear, nose and throat studies, 
x-ray for all types of x-ray diag- 
nostic studies, basal metabolism 
machine for testing thyroid func- 
tion, electrocardiographic machine 


| for taking readings of the nervous 
|mechanism of hearts—(defects of 


this kind not otherwise detected), 
laboratory for all kinds of blood, 
sputum, urine and other tests, is to 
be seen in the school. Probably no 


| other building in the world houses 


as complete diagnostic armamen-} 
tarium as is to be seen in the army 
school of aviation medicine at Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas. 

The approach of stratosphere 
flying seems conceded. A discus- 
sion of probable factors was head- 


cial pilots who walk in a ship at/ed by a representative of the De- 


altitudes of twelve or more thous- | partment 


of Commerce. It is 


and feet will experience fatigue, | thought that the fatigue factor will 


may develop blueness of lips and 


become more important with high 


finger tips, and return to the pilot’s altitude flying. Engineers, manu- 
seat with mental functions marked-| facturers of airplanes, physiolo- 


ly obtunded. 
Grind Lens 

The School of Aviation Medicine 
has its own lens grinding depart- 
ment wherein goggles fitted with 
near vision correction are supplied. 
It is my understanding that this 
optical accomplishment was realiz- 
ed only after years of apparently 
hopeless effort. 

There is an instrument at the 
school known as a complex co- 
ordinator. It is a mechanical de- 
vice which requires of the person 
being tested a demonstration of his 
ability at mental concentration and 
powers of performing a long series 
of complex movements. 

Another instrument is a pilot’s 
seat, stick and rudders. Before the 
person being examined are rows of 
small light bulbs, some red and 
some green. The machine is me- 
chanically operated and presents a 
set of forty-seven separate set- 
tings, all of which are to be com- 
pleted as quickly as possible and in 
each case, to be successful, the ex- 
aminee must complete the forty- 
seven tests within a certain time 
limitation. As one sits in the ma- 
chine a red light will flare up at 
some point. The examinee must 
immediately move the stick as an 


elevator control, or the rudder as | 


a right or left turn, in order to il- 
luminate the green light, directly 
under any red light that may flare 
up. It is said that no person be- 
ing examined as a_ prospective 
trainee for military aviation who 
has failed on this machine has been 
graduated from the army school of 
flying. On the other hand many 
who have passed this test have 
likewise failed in the flying school. 
It is most significant when one fails 
on this test as to his chances for 
satisfactory progress in the school 
of flying. 
Blind Flyer 

Another interesting device dem- 
onstrated to the visitors is a “blind 
flyer”. One is seated in a chair 
and thereafter looks into a box-like 
hood which eliminates all external 
vision. Within the box is an il- 
luminated sky line showing trees, 
hills and buildings. The chair is 
gently turned to the right where- 
upon the sky line objects are seen 


to pass as in the turn of a ship. | 





gists and flight surgeons are giv- 
ing considerable thought to the} 
problem of stratosphere flying. 
Cabins will likely be supercharged. | 
Pilots and passengers will be sup- 
plied with a proper mixture of oxy- 
gen and carbon dioxide. In super- 
charging cabins pressure will re- 
sult in moisture within the cabin. | 
Discharging this moist air in the} 
dry, freezing stratosphere air will | 
result in ice formation. Engineers 
will have to solve the problem of | 
valving this air without formation | 
of ice on the exhaust valving me- | 
chanism. Cabins will have to have | 
the same size as to circular cross 
section, fore and aft. Any stream- 
lining of interior of cabins will | 
render uniform internal atmos- 
pheric pressure impossible. It is 
thought that at stratosphere levels 
a variation of as little as ten feet 
of altitude will materially influence | 
the problem of pressure within the 
cabins. Exposed, upper wing sur- 
faces to stratosphere sun rays will 
cause the metal to become hot, 
while the undersurface of the wing 
will be far below freezing. Much 
will be learned as this study of 
stratosphere flying progresses. 
Mashburn Paper 

The paper of Major Mashburn, 
dealing with the psychological as- 
pects of selecting aviators, con- 
trasts the care with which new air- 
planes are accepted by the air 
corps of the army to the methods | 
of selection of pilots to fly the| 
complicated and expensive ma-| 
chine. It is assumed that certain 
human capabilities are essential | 
and standards are erected accord- | 
ingly. It is admitted that many of 
the standards are arbitrarily con- 
ceived. Aside from the pure physi- | 
cal examinations an effort is made | 
to detect those minute differences | 
which represent the margin be- | 
tween success and failure. Poten-| 
tial aptitude for flying is the prob- | 
lem to be solved. The right man | 
in the right place is an age old 
ideal. The ideal has not been at- 
tained. Industry stresses health 
over selection. An effort to substi- 
tute measures for opinions or 
guesses is the hope of the army 
flight surgeon. Human capacity or 
aptitude is found to differ from 
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DEAN SMITH 


Outlines 


TRAFFIC AIDS 


can be approached, with radio or- | 








those mostly in emergency. 
Rule Is Vague 

I certainly believe that regula- 
tions can be made that would, if 
followed, make impossible a head- 
on collision between airplanes go- 
ing in opposite directions on the 
same run. In this connection, I 


| 


| 


| think the rule, “Fly to the right of | 


” 


the airway,” is too vague. It has| 
been in effect a long time, and yet 
we have all passed airplanes on our | 
right. Just what the limits of the | 
airway are, and what the right 
side is, is subject to too much var- 
iation in definition by the pilots. I 
suggest a definite flight path for 
each direction on each run be out- 
lined—with particular attention to 
the exact limits of the left side of 
this path; these paths to be so 
arranged that there is always a 
definite strip of territory between 
the two flight paths, and carefully 
planned so that they be well sepa- 
rated in ascending and descending 
territory at each end of the run. 
There are many occasions when 
icing conditions, turbulence, cloud 
levels, winds, etc., make it desir- 
able to change cruising altitude 
while out on the run, and it has 
been a source of worry if a plane 
going in the opposite direction has 
been near. 
Suggests Paths 

For example, let me outline and 
suggest such flight paths for Amer- 
ican Airlines planes between Buf- 
falo and Newark. Westbound the 
plane should take such a course as 
will keep him well away from the 
on-course signal of the Bellefonte 
leg of the Newark beam—check- 
ing on the twilight to be sure that 
he does not fly even in a close twi- 
light. He should check on the 
north leg of Martin’s Creek beam | 
and stay north of the on-course’| 
signal of the Martin’s Creek NW 
beam until he gets an A twilight 
on the Elmira beam, keep north of 
the beam and north of the N. W.} 
leg of the Elmira until past the| 
north leg of Bellefonte beam (near | 
Bath), when he is entitled to the 
on-course signal of the Elmira 
eam. He should descend on this | 
beam until he reaches the twilight 
of the east leg of the Buffalo 
beam, when he should take level | 
flight at an odd thousand foot level | 
and maintain level flight until in| 
the on-course signal of the beam 
when he is entitled to the on-| 
course signal of the east leg of | 
Buffalo on which to descend and | 
approach the airport. Eastbound | 
planes should take a course out of 
Buffalo that will keep them well| 
clear of the NW leg of Elmira 
beam until through the north leg 
of Bellefonte beam. They should 
then stay in the right twilight and 
the on-course of both NW and SE 
legs of Elmira until approaching 
the NW leg of the Martin’s Creek. 
He is then entitled to the on- 
course signal of this beam to ap- 
proach and cross Martin’s Creek, 
maintaining level flight at five hun- | 
dred feet more than even thousand | 
feet altitude while within ten miles | 
of Martin’s Creek, when through | 
the on-course signal of the New-| 
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BY PILOT W. A. McHALE 


The holiday season is at last 


‘ders cut to a minimum —. and| Upon us and good cheer should pre- | mony. 
| vail, whether we have any personal | Santa Claus suit, so Mr. Maxwell 
Even if we) of the Chicago Tribune immediate- 
jhave none, the other fellow may|ly sent an order over to the tent 


reasons for it or not. 


have. 


|fly their baskets in to the cere- 
Ed. also agreed to wear a 


makers to make up a suit for Ed. 


These notes are being written| With the suit, a set of alfalfa whis- 


Airlines’ Douglas enroute from 


|Chicago to Washington with Pilot 


Van Meter, Copilot Whitacre and 


Stewardess Waltermire as crew. | 


At Chicago and other stops we had 


about 1,000 feet ceiling but the} 


rest of the way we were up above 


so I could not tell much about it. | 
|The instrument board on one of 
these Douglases has a carload of | 
gadgets and if sos on it that would | 
take one of those fellows, born in| 
the middle of the week and look- | 


ing both ways for Sunday, to read 
them. 

Tomorrow, A. M., will take an 
Eastern Air Lines’ Douglas to New 
York; afternoon, an American Air- 
lines’ Stinson from Newark to 
Scranton, Pa., to spend Christmas 
with mother and dad; later, an 
American Airlines’ Stinson U to 
Buffalo and American Airlines’ 
Douglas from Buffalo to Chicago, 
which is a very nice trip. 

Goodfellows 

Our Association is taking a very 
active part this year in the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s Aviation Goodfel- 
lows program for the poor of Chi- 
cago. The ceremony will be held 
at Chicago Municipal Airport un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. John 
Casey, manager of the Chicago 
Airport, assisted by Ben Lipsner of 
Aviation Post, American Legion, 
Dr. Irene Behncke on transporta- 
tion and our own committees: Maj. 
H. H. Woeltjen, Harold Shepard, 
Ralph Wilson, Dr. Reynolds, Ray 


Ruprecht, Ed. Prosperi, Pres. Gor- | 


don Thomas, Fred Schumacher, 
Lawrence Tiedt, Violette Wester- 
man, and Wm. A. McHale. 
sides our organization, the Air 


|Line Pilots Association, the Avia- 
| tion Post, American Legion, Mayor 


Kelly’s Aviation Commission, De- 
partment of Commerce, Chicago 
Girls’ Flying Club and the air lines 
are participating. 

At our last meeting, our quota 
of ten baskets was reached and 


| the next day we received a check 
|from Mr. 


McCue, President of 
Stinson Airport, for a basket, also 
a check from Bro. Ed. Brazelton 
of Commonwealth Flying Service 
for a basket. Both of these checks 
were accompanied with offers to 


Be- | 


|from seat No. 6 of an American 'kers and that ruddy face, he ought 


|to be a success if he doesn’t have 
| to get into too many chimneys. 
Airport Ceremonies 

The Tribune is taking care of 
|the buying of the baskets and the 
delivering of them to the airports. 
From there the following brother 
members will fly them in to Mu- 
|nicipal Airport, arriving there be- 
fore 11:20 A. M.: Art Chester 
and Norman Doerr of Curtiss Rey- 
nolds, Cliff Condit and Bill Tur- 
geon of Palwaukee, Henry Jerger 
|of Ravenswood Airport, Ray Rup- 
recht of River Road Airport, Park 
Ridge, Jack Schnaubelt of Lom- 
bard Airport, Ed Brazelton, Oscar 
Podskalski, and Jim Rose of Com- 
monwealth Flying Service, Elm- 
hurst, Arnold (Dynamite) Ander- 
son of Elmhurst-Chicago Airport, 
Lawrence (Slim) Tiedt and Art 
LaPointe of Stinson Airport, La- 
Grange, Fred Schumacher of Har- 
lem Airport and Gordon DeWitt of 
Ashburn Field. 

On hearing of our Good Fellow 
Program, Brother Lawrence of 
Freeport promptly sent in his 
check for $5.00 which was very 
welcome and places him at the 
head of the list of Aviation Good 
Fellows. He is not able to get in 
to meetings but he drops in now 
and then and is a real booster for 
aviation. 

The boys are showing a lot of 

interest in this affair and have 
| made up their minds that, for once, 
the people of aviation, the licensed 
|pilots, are going to take their 
| rightful place. 
Aviation was born on fields such 
|as our members now fly on and 
|operate and should there ever be 
need of our government going to 
war again, those fields would be 
beehives of activity. Some of 
these days that fact will be gener- 
ally recognized and the govern- 
ment will give some help to keep 
our fields running. 

Since we moved into our new 
meeting place, the attendance is 
much better. Last meeting we had 
a Christmas basket which was won 
by Secy. Ralph Wilson. We also 
had installation of the newly elect- 
ed officers. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
tories of Alaska, helping against terrific odds to conquer 


the continent’s last frontier. 


American air transportation 


took the greatest single step forward in years when it 


reached for the first time across the Pacific. 


year will undoubtedly see 
trans-oceanic clippers. 


The coming 
the Atlantic crossed by the 


American air commerce—and American air line pilots 
—have become important factors in the development of 


world commerce. 


More, they have become vital elements 
ark beam, he is entitled to use| in the maintenance of world peace. 


Our country’s history 


that on-course signal to descend | is clean of a war of conquest or aggression. Nevertheless, 
the saying goes, “If you wish peace, prepare for war!’ 
ing and convergence points should | And the precarious state of world peace makes the proverb 
be made still more exact and defi-| particularly applicable at this time. 

What greater potential military reserve exists than the 
radius be made in which all planes| Air Line Pilots, intensively trained and experienced, 


on and approach the airport. 
I think that procedure at cross- 


nite. I suggest an area at each of | 
these points of at least a ten mile | 


are to maintain level flight exactly 
on altitude. Intersecting planes, 
as distinct from planes already 
flying the airway, should add five 
hundred feet to their assigned 
cruising altitude before entering 
this area. 

I suggest a carefully pre-planned 
procedure for cases of lost com- 
munication due to precipitation, 
static, broken radio, ete., such as 
different emergency levels for each 


for the protection of the air 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


| aviation. 


schooled to fly in all kinds of weather, day and night, the 
thousands of highly specialized technicians who have been 
developed by the industry, the development and constant 
improvement of modern airplanes, the establishment and 
operation of the world’s greatest airways system ? 


It behooves the law-makers of our country to provide 


workers and the development 


of the air industry, thus assuring the continuance of Amer- 
ican air transportation in its number one position in world 
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'S|(}MORE PAPERS OF THE FLIGHT SURGEONS DETAILED IN FULL 
—- ] > ——————— 
} ed in training. That training will| performance on other tests, ap- | have feminine characteristics may | 
HIGH COST |result in varying degrees of skill;/ pears to be the nearest approach’ have pituitary disease. Intensely | MEDIC AL 
aR | one person being finally more skill- o Paes — ropa rats eon of | me people + oa have ’ ee? 
— . ; etecting potential flying ability. | dysfunction. If a man has healthy | ° 
For Air ful than another. Evaluating real Snell Paper | arteries and blood vessels his blood Regulation 
cere- man abilities should take into con-; The paper of Major Snell, deals | Pressure should not be materially 
rear a TRAINING | sideration present skill or effi-| with the vaso-motor factors as ap- | Changed by age. Under army stand- EXPLAINED 
ixwell |ciency; years of usefulness which | plied to the selection of applicants | ards “a persistent systolic blood 
diate- may be expected in return for cost ¢,) flying training. He feels that Pressure of 136 or more, or a per- 
2 tent | of training and the cost of train-' there is no factor of the general | sistent diastolic blood pressure of 29 BPs 
yr Ed. (Continued from Page 4) | ing. In the ee skill examination which challenges care- | 90 or more, or an unstable blood On November 1, 1935, the fol- 
whis- J person to person. This difference - ee ke sm Beer ee mrt 4 ful consideration more than does pressure, is cause for rejection.” lowing regulation was placed into 
ought §;. axed and not changed by train- ag = “A pres saat pthory set such the reaction of the vaso-motor me- Also, “a systolic pressure less than fect: 
shave mere is raha per yy , ve hi : es chanism. In lay terms vaso-motor | 105 is in itself disqualifying for | © 4 
cIM* Ping. ‘There i no siento eco- ord, upkeep of machines, ee. Tn Sefers to movements of the blood |fving in all cases" ‘Blood pres-| “Ifa person, to whom any form 
no s a ac é q : j ° ® . 
worker in a job below or shows Bel | most difficult to determine and was seme eatin hoa poe aaa a i seth ee yg ert of pilot’s license has been issued 
“i per pile xceccage penis ae ee on their walls or accompanying the | blood pressure has to do with the by the Secretary of Pesogenge 
‘ports. nel despite a mastitis va pee ‘the pring ” Other things on binge array: nerves, arising with- | i at aon ay tas iy Soares Heong rfp Traci se I phivait nd 
patione zn ki prea ile it 2 a t posses: t : icht at thi Pi ~ |in the brain, spinal cord and sym- | tracting. Diastolic pressure has to | ness which, for a period of twenty, 
SB the Most expensive item In a plant. | given greater weight ab tas timé- pathetic nervous system. Aroused|do with the pressure within ar-|or more, consecutive days, inca- 
o Mu- Fuel and power costs, which now! The second “years of usefulness : P : lteries during the brief ; 
re be- J yepresent about one-seventh the| is given considerable weight in the ea Sa epeslonation of | Sarees quring. She pels, parted rw pacitates such person from per- 
hester aa of labor, have shown a contin- milita service. Those elk stam- prin, Menpenes Mipet cage and — ray: miemoae Seat — = forming the normal duties for 
5 Bow. . a » eae B aileee Reteatnesen ioe | ae ah h ‘iad lie cali: tiy- tis: ot tenseness. There is usually no dis- terest in blood pressure studies is ; g ‘ 
- 'Tur- a : Gopaiihe " sndustrial ae eta fos poe ‘th’ tine ath dee play of anxiety to the changes to discover the otherwise healthy which licensed or from following 
Jerger about eighty per cent and the waste plan The third, ‘“‘cost to train,” rename Fae senne type oF | Renee. Sane who is potentially a/his or her customary vocation or 
- Rup- of this is about three and one-half is given a place of prominence in | See war Corey Cena we seeepenees, Cow agperonie’: <ase> mode of life, the license of such 
Park § per cent of the pay roll. The cause the training department of the air = vane Seeunantae quickly, <r a _— go sian pg person shall be automatically sus- 
' Lom- f this is pos nl and manage- | corps Saimates of the cost to Sater. condyaane of remains Hie rp anarery egal sage a d d the t tieth d f 
Oscar B me t Me the ade: guanine) a ry oe 4 ‘ Sun allies diiichde tetiinn iia _ | assurance. The unstable type of It is noted that army regulations pende on e wens ie ay © 
ria a emai 1 ie aa _ af 3 $25,000 to $75,000 ps person will continue to display provide standards sufficiently elas- | such period and if in the opinion 
. Data Eeaeeeee ae 4 . ie tine. | emotional vaso-motor signs as long tic to compensate for individual of a medical flight examiner it is 
Elm lack of ability. Individuals differ | effort is made to select applicants | _. he: ta el bj d h riations. It is interesti t t 
Ander- Fin every trait that has been ac-| who can meet the standards of the ptrwtngtrgins i ss yy Bhaed : om mveresuing vo nove deemed necessary, such person 
irport, urately measured. The battin flying school. In spite of careful wigs ot Sees by s pears sane whe - takin a shall be re-examined and pro- 
d Art itching and fiel li zy records - selection methods for the year fight surgeon. The question then | training with waning sare ; : 
t La- fice hall hiss a ya compton 19R4 ehiasaten iv t : arises “as to whether or not the blood pressure, show a rise in nounced fit before resuming the 
t'Har- | Sradies of witch (sound) discrimi, jected. Those accepted for train. ereater stresses of flying training blood pressure and those who have | duties for which licensed.” 
Vitt of Pnation show the best to be two|ing, about thirty-three per cent, |"! ee them ‘tee ean eo oN coma | pemeae high — The Air Line Pilots Association 
hundred times more capable than | represented a highly picked group. increase the tension which is suc preqeure show a peter nig of pre- immediately objected to this regu- 
a ; : -* | a potent cause of failure in learn-| sure, “during the regular and sys- - ‘ 
Fellow the poorest. In tapping tests the Much should be expected from this ing to fly.” Aside from Major tematic regime of army service.” lation on the grounds that it pro- 
4 - oe ene "Qi a geil — - bee pooch Pigs Be «Aha can Snell’s paper it was stated that | It seems that the low blood pres-| vided for automatic suspension of 
S J the siowest. Quick and slow indl- -re 2 : ; ases . st]y sy 49, ys * : : 
at_the | much as one half second in reac-/ flying training in the class of three: apprehension, tenseness and higher pressures are more fre- on. pie 
Good tion time when being tested by March pingshds Of this group twenty- |), -_ of coordination. Major Snell quently noted among heavier The Air Line Pilots Association 
get in }stimulation of the sense of sight. | nine graduated and one hundred +... that vaso-motor stability or people. “American figures show Contended that it would be much 
n now } This observation when applied to | and ninety-two failed. Thirteen per \..0 motor instability are more apt that about three per cent of Detter for all concerned and that 
er for automobile driving oan ae the — bene successful and eighty- descriptive terms than cardio-vas-| healthy young adults are (inclined the purpose of the regulation could 
quicker thinking driver can bring pti cine cent failed. About sixty-  wuylar efficiency or non-efficiency, orto show low pressures) hypoten- Still be served to its fullest extent 
lot of [his car from a speed of thirty miles | five per cent out of every hundred neuro-circulatory efficiency or in-'sive.” The essayist states “It has if the automatic suspension” part 
| have | per hour to a stop with thirty feet oatete accepted for training in the efficiency, or neurocapillary tone | been our observation that the light °f the regulation could be changed, 
r once, fmore to spare than the slow think- — flying school are being elimi- or stasis. In evaluating an indi- weight group, tending as it may to @'T@nging for an investigation of 
censed ing driver. This proven human abil- | nated because they do not POSseSS, | vidual in this special light there|asthenic (weak type) habitus, is the circumstances before the li- 
their Jity, as applied to any form of/|to a sufficient degree, those abili-| . 1. several factors: age, height, | liable to display a greater degree | ©°™S¢ Was actually suspended. The 
transportation, represents the dif- | ties = which aeronautical body weight, body build, response of vaso-motor instability than do | Association further contended that 
is such }ference between accident and es- achievement depends. Flight sur-| ;, postural changes and exercise, | the other groups. Postural changes | !t would be better if, in the mean- 
n and |¢ape. Differences among humans | geons, under present standards, | ..docrine and diurnal (daily) fac-|such as sitting up, after lying time, the pilot were merely 
ver be | 2re innate and no amount of train- | are over-estimating flying capaci- tors and fatigue. There must be a| down, exercise or even standing, grounded and the Department of 
ing to |ine will eradicate them. If large | ties. Investigators have never been | ..,sonable assurance that the ap- | cause normal increase in pulse rate | Commerce and the company for 
uld be |%toups of humans are studied one able to identify, with any degree plicant is well, free from infection, | and blood pressure. The time re- | Which the pilot was flying, so noti- 
me of |half will be found to be average, Pe aes po thee responsible | fever and disease. Examinations | quired to return to normal indi-| fied. 
gener- }0ne fourth above average and one | for success in flying training. Med-| ... conducted in the morning and | cates stability of the vaso-motor| The following letter from Major 
fovern- [fourth below average. This distri- | ical investigators have never been ore than an hour after break-| mechanism. This is the basis of the | Schroeder is explanatory of the 
yenp [ution apie to spicade or cc| able to etalghaeriterion ot eu. |Fatand'when tr known th ap| Scheider index to whhal sr |Deparemens stand Inthe mater 
pacivy vO ily as it does to over |: | plicant is not tired from a journey |line pilots are subjected and to! 
+ new |2bilities or characteristics of hu- ability to learn to fly, one learns to | |. otherwise. The internal glands | which, in a modified way, all civil-| Mr. David L. Behncke, President, 
nce is |™2nS, such as height, intelligence, fly and another cannot learn to fly. _are studied, especially the thyroid, |ian pilots are subjected. A return| Air Line Piléts Association, 
we had | music, athletics, or machine opera- | = — to _ cag of — ‘which, if enlarged, may cause | to normal should occur in thirty to | 3145 W. 68rd Street, 
ss pa ee ee eee 2 gg _ of psycholovical | Reightened blood pressure or a | forty-five seconds. The essayist | Chicago, Illinois. 
Je also |). . ye ae ‘ een ciak "a clea ee a | weak heart. A gland near the kid-| concludes that “the fit individual |My dear Mr. Behncke: 
elect- | °° lost sight of in any scheme of ’ y | neys, known as the adrenals, if dis-| will possess a lower standing pulse | eae! 
y ] ficat E 7 ho at-|the army, have been of proven)! at This will acknowledge your let- 
classification. Livery person who a ey. See 2 | eased, may cause symptoms or may | rate, a smaller reclining to stand- f 4 i 
______ ]tempts to fly will be found to be|value in the industries. Bus and) \vorsccrete under stresses of ex-|ing rate, and a more rapid return | December 4, in regard to 
___ }endowed with all of the traits that | tramway companies of Paris report 4. ..ent. There i Jend within |to the normal stendi . te after | "e 2utomatic suspension of a pi- 
“7 Jove wsefét th piloting a ship, butia auvie of 1500008 Men Gorin oc re ae ae ei. | lot’s license after a twenty-day ill- 
he ae tr it pin t +e ; annum by the use of psychological the brain Knew oe Sie. pibeitary; | Caecene. ee vee ness 
the specific traits may not be pres- 1 ; is : s be one i : 
ent in sufficient amounts to enable | tests in the selection of their train- St to aol te Pore = sg th “Aral pete ery edhe 5 This regulation pertains to all 
the individual to become a success-/ ees. Formerly twenty per cent ow giants suffer from a disease chanism which can affect the ad-| Pilots and means that if they are 
ful pilot. The favorable traits must were found unsuitable; this was re- of this gland, the condition being, justment of arteriole capacity re- ill for twenty days, it will be nec- 
—_ anentity, Fwt0ed ~ pang pene Seatac pon at yet known as acromegaly. People who | quired to counter balance the force i ao for ss aoe a medi- 
mein 9 amie at is ar ae “a po One biaslived sat ealscted drivers | EMPRESS = Seats ee erect Sie | a ak tea nee The medical 
tation unique faculty or mental gift not | had sixteen and five tenths per | COPILOT aikek tee ‘the padre) T learned | examiner will determine whether 
1en it }the common property of human|cent less accidents in their first that when one faints the cause is |? Not a new physical examination 
oming |>eings. It is a matter of dosage of eta yA ont “4 os eeneret P d H, vaso-motor weakness, resulting in ~_— ae" —— , many cases, 
y the |\vohiem of the’ Might surgeon is | ter is aeeaaet Saneliion ts Of ina: AY ANA LTOUY | diood pooling within the abdomen, | 5° der ‘will be suificient for 
the were Br t's iletan ale mendous importance from an eco- TI Beem apege Wag ee cet him ie jeanne ennealie sr 
pilots | Pattern based on measured hu- | nomic point of chat porrionaae Seapssal QUES ON ‘brain, resulting in loss of con-| An automatic suspension does 
man abilities. The problem then in- | viduals are especially prone to ac- sciousness. This explains the rea-| not mean that his license will be 
ent of |volved is to determine the amounts | cidents. In one company fifty per rueornes ‘son for putting the head of a| taken away from him, but is only 
ments of necessary qualities in each pros- ma of ganar re nt 5-0 hd Recent returns from a nation-| fainter in a position lower than | used to protect the public in case 
istory pective -pilet, Sumens ‘have . heen | See ee a ot | wide canvass of all councils by bal- the rest of the body. |a pilot who has a serious injury 
classified as melancholic-phlegma- | company found forty-four per cent | 11 +) G:-ate that air line pilots are | J P goes out and injures himself or 
1eless, tic-sanguine-choleric types, as pyk- | of accidents in thirty per cent of : oe | ape pee Ilse bef fficiall - 
BE lee : Be chips he : _| of the unanimous opinion that co-| The paper of Captain Walter §. | >°MCOme ese Before olficially con 
war!’’ |nic, athletic, asthenic or dysplastic. |men. It is not expected that psy-| . pap ptain Walter S.| +. ting some medical examiner of 
T h mtonic, schizoid. | chological tests will replace any of | Pilots should not fly more than | Jensen deals with the mental and J mere 
wep (C= 2 Sa eee € P wy + | first pilots, limitation for first pi-| ; ; the Bureau. 
autistic, epileptic and cycloid, have | the methods now used but will aid 1] ee Pp | REZWOuS factors in the selection of | Vee teal 
been used. Introverts and extro-| and contribute to methods already | tS being 85 hours per month. | military aviators. He gave a prac- | oF eee 
an the |verts have been described. From in vogue. Testing provides a meth- | . Headquarters heartily concurs | tical discussion rather than el __, Dy: R. W. SCHROEDER, 
these studies tremendous informa-|od of measuring; it eliminates |!” this view of the councils. _. |more technical or academic dis-| Chief, Air Line Inspection Service. 
enced, tion im Understanding human wa- | chance. Tests are fairly direct}. This question will be gone into play.” The particular interest, ac- | 
it, the }ture has been obtained, but they|gauges of capacities and capabili-|’" Washington shortly after the cording to Captain Jensen, from a_| EARL STEELE 
ittle i ing ide | ties. With psychological tests there | "st of the year. It is hoped that | military viewpoint, at least, is “ob- | 
e been |help but little in trying to decide | tie psy g1 - d b ted to | taini aad ; Mr. C. Earl Steele, 405 Pershi 
which person has potential flying|is less necessity for depending on ee See — a taining personalities who will sur- Dri ae. Demat 
nstant |. vility and which has not. Certain | estimating, guessing or opinions. | ring the copilots’ flying time par-| vive the stress and strain of flying, | Prive, Clarendon, Virginia, is 
it and in a iciaaliais ck ee and tests, the | 2llel with that of first pilots. with the added vicissitudes of |S°™eWhat out of reach and would 
human differences permit one per-| Certain machines ’ It is th es ¢ th os c P We te hear Seems Mla fe 
son to rise to dizzy heights and an- complex coordinator, serial action : ee me opinion 0: e majority , : Captain Jensen feels that dates oh " ° ga a880- 
.,. other to be ever condemned to| apparatus and a performance test, | °f the pilots that the pay scale for | “civilians are not interested in the pins lt ov tag 
rovide mediocrity. It seems probable we|are now being developed in the copilots should be increased. When specialty of military flying—they 
pment come into the world endowed with | School of Aviation Medicine. The this pay scale was created by the | are basically and intensely inter- READ THE 
‘Amer- |certain capacities and our abilities | essayist believes that a battery of oe Labor Board, the length ested in the selection, care and re- AIR LINE PILOT 
in any Tine are determined by that | objective tests, probing not only of time served by copilots in this jection of applicants, and pilots, FOR LATEST NEWS 
world endowment. Accomplishment de-|the emotional make-up of appli- capacity averaged between six|so as to increase the safety fac- OF THE 
pends upon capacity, wisely invest- cants, but traits as measured by (Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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(Continued from Page 5) - |ing to the essayist, that the ma- 


tor, or, DECREASE THE DAN-/j jority of crashes, fatal or other- | 


GER FACTOR IN FLYING.” eAt | wise, are due to what has been 
the present time, said Captain | termed “cock-pit trouble’. This 
Jensen, “we have not, with any! involves a contemplation of the in- 
marked degree of er ei Pye adequate type, ones who have had 
able to determine what type of in- | difficulty in completing training, 
dividual, either psychologically, | who when thrown upon their own 
constitutionally, anthropologically, | resources in a “tight” situation, 
racially, or physically, will show | hecome panic stricken, or freeze 
the necessary aptitude and develop | controls, with, of course, dire re- 
~~ re 2 to rene ee woh pe | sults. Those who stammer or have 
pilot.” e essayist feels me-' 4 hesitancy in speech are poten- 
chanical devices will eventually be tially hesitant when it comes to 
developed with which progress eral ‘making a quick decision. This type 
present methods, but not to a “a 'may “stutter” just sufficiently to 
aan _” rr ng oe eer rs | lose control of a ship. The essayist 
made. Certain mental and nervous | remarks, “with the present speed 
—T have been ee "" are | of airplanes this hesitancy does not 
now being recognized as being have to be of any great length of 
detrimental to the successful train- | time.” tele of eith = psy- 
ng of pny and cet orogenic (ental) of bret 
a ' Z physical or pertaining to vi 
in either trainee a — The = processes), may be due to family 
sayist makes the olowing signifi-| squabbles, indiscretions, (alcohol) 
cant statement: “These latter find-| 5yver work, undue mental strain or 
ings have been discovered at what | insufficient time for convalescence 
a might term agg, aragalon following illness. If the human or- 
7s, & Ca anism is below par it cannot meet 
time physical autopsies are being aa exigencies ft p~botim 
performed, following the almost eae eat 
inevitable result, experience has P 


shown us is the final outcome of Mental experts _term certain 
the individuals possessing these types of personalities as Cy- 
mental symptoms.” Time did not cloids”. This term refers to a cir- 


permit the essayist to discuss in cular form. The cycloid is the os- 
detail the various indications of | Cillating type. His mood and tempo 
potential mental disease, but brief- (rate of movement) harmonize. He 
ly he described certain stigmata | has a sense of humor, he is friend- 
such as facial assymetry, distorted |!y and people like him. Other per- 
ears, deformed spines, pigeon | sonalities are referred to as schi- 
breasts, etc. The person who faints | 20ids, (split type of personality). 
is regarded with an intense degree | “The schizoid has a surface and 
of suspicion. A certain type of | depth, he shows the contrasting 
trainee, when confronted with the | qualities of sensativeness and lack 





medical examinations, will develop, 
for instance, severe stomach ache. 
It will be found he has no real dis- 
ease but develops an avenue of es- 
cape by showing artificial symp- 
toms of illness. This is termed by 
the doctors “conversion symp- 
toms”. A rather timid individual, 
markedly tense, almost frightened, 
may rather dramatically become 
suddenly blind. He will be noted to 
be on the verge of an emotional 
break-down. The psychopathology 
in a case of this kind involves the 
situation having become too in- 
tense—unbearable to this person- 
ality, and the above episode re- 
sults. 
of having become _ unconscious 
from blows on the head. While the 
history seems to indicate the blows 
have been trivial, it seems that 


with each succeeding occasion the | 


period of unconsciousness becomes 


more prolonged. This type of per- 


son is either unduly susceptible to 
a head blow or is mentally un- 
stable. Bumping his head while in 
flight, would cause necessity for 
another airplane accident to be ex- 
plained. Persons who faint at sight 
of blood are regarded as having ¢ 
serious flying defect. One who be- 
comes delirious with a mild fever 


is regarded in an unfavorable light. | 


Much importance is placed upon 
the so-called epileptoid equivalents. 
Pilots with tendency towards epi- 


Certain types give histories , 


of affective sensibility.” The cy- 
cloid is the type who, if mentally 
ill, becomes a case (probably) of 
manic depressive insanity. This is 
a type characterized by insane fits 
jof depression with alternating 
‘states of manical excitement. 
Formerly, because the moods came 
in circles, so to speak, the digease 
;was known as circular insanity. 
The schizoid, if he becomes men- 
tally ill, may develop schizophren- 
ia, or that form of insanity called 
dementia praecox. Dementia refers 
| to loss of mind, and praecox refers 
to precocious or early. Thus, de- 
mentia praecox is a form of in- 
sanity, usually occurring in young 
adult life, and resulting usually in 
progressive loss of mind, and in 
‘most cases a chronic and hopelessly 
incurable condition. Causes are not 
well known. States the essayist “in 
our work as Flight Surgeons it is 
imperative that we study and ob- 
serve closely our applicants and 
pilots, so that we may early de- 
tect any deviation from the so- 
called normal, in either of these 
types, in order to avert unfortun- 
ate results.” In the older group of 
pilots, paresis, or softening of the 
brain, may develop as the result 
of untreated acquired blood dis- 
ease, incident to mis-conduct in 
| violating social ethics. The blood 


| disease was shown to have been, 


| present in one half of the cases for 


in speech, stubborn and stingy, the 
flight surgeon is simply “spotting 
|hazardous men”. The Journal of 
Aviation Medicine, the official or- 
| gan of the Aero-Medical Associa- 
tion of the United States, publish- 
ed a survey of fatalities of stud- 


ents and recent graduates of Ran- | 


dolph Field and other component 
units of the Flying Center. This 
report showed that of twenty-five 


deaths, twenty-one in connection | 
with airplane accidents and two | 
in all, | 
gave histories of epileptic equiva- | 


suicidal, or twenty-three 
lents. The essayist stressed the im- 
portance of the professional duties 
of the Flight Surgeon and urged 
his medical audience, in their se- 


lection, care and supervision of 
the pilot, to be “psychiatrically 
minded.” 


Hargreaves Paper 
Captain J. M. Hargreaves pre- 
sented a paper “Some interesting 
Eye Factors in the Selection of 
Military Aviators’. This presen- 


the medical delegates. It dealt with 
technical matters pertaining to eye 
examinations. A special method of 
plotting diplopias (double vision) 
was demonstrated. The eye re- 
quirements to meet the medical 
standards laid down by the army 
authorities are, in many ways, 
much more exacting than the 
standards required in civil avia- 
tion. 

The army Flight Surgeons are 
somewhat disturbed, because a re- 
cent act of Congress provides that 
only five Flight Surgeons shall be 
on a flying status. Formerly army 
Flight Surgeons received extra 
pay. They have now been deprived 
of this compensation which they 
term “hazard pay”. While, of 
course, the matter of hazard pay 
is a desideratum, the money as- 
pects are not being stressed by the 
Flight Surgeons. These doctors are 
emphasizing the fact that they 
need experience in the air if they 
are to make substantial contribu- 
tions to Aviation Medicine, espe- 
cially now, when the problems of 
stratosphere flying are being con- 
sidered by engineers, physiologists 
and especially by doctors who must 
be familiar with the human effects | 
of flying. It would seem that the 
Flight Surgeons are left in an un- 
dignified position, on the ground. 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 











: d : }cle heavy mistlike snow was re- 
tation was of special interest to | 


FAIRBANKS 
Sees Cold 


SNOWFALL 


BY R. L. FROST 
Associate Meteorologist of United 
States Weather Bureau 

Snow, fine and mistlike, began 
falling in Fairbanks yesterday af- 
|ternoon, although the temperature 
|was 44 degrees below zero. 

Snow was also reported at Rich- 
jardson, Big Delta, Rapids and all | 





|points between here and Cordova. 
It is quite unusual for snow to oc- 
cur when the temperature is 44 
degrees below zero; in fact this is 
the coldest snowfall yet recorded 
here. In regions outside of Alaska 
one sometimes hears the expres- 
|sion, “It is too cold to snow!” It 
|would be interesting to know the 
|lowest temperature at which snow 
has ever been reported. 
| Snows Below Zero 

In interior Alaska snow often 
|occurs at temperatures far below 
zero. In January 1934 a mild 
|storm moved across the mountains 
under conditions similar to those 
|that prevailed yesterday. At that 
jtime Richardson reported snow 
| with temperature —49 and at Cir- 





| ported at a temperature of 52 de- 
| grees below zero. 
Storm Lends Warmth 

For the past few days a severe) 
storm has been raging along the| 
coast of Alaska from Kodiak to 
Ketchikan. The lowest pressure 
reported in the storm center was 
28.40 just south of Cordova. Yes- 
terday morning Cordova reported 
a pressure of 28.58 while at the 
same time the barometer at Fair- 
banks registered 29.86. As a rule 
the severe storms that move along 
the coast each winter have little 


December, 1935 December, 


MINUTE 
Sketch of 


BEN CATLIN 


BY CARL ZEIER 


Hear ye! Hear ye! 
men by these presents: 

Whereas the People have called 
upon Benjamin Shields Catlin to 
give a good and complete account 
of himself before this tribunal. 

Order in the court! The prose- 
cution will please present the case. 

Brief History 

Your Honor, gentlemen of the 
jury, friends, and countrymen: It 
is a matter of record that the de- 
fendant first saw the light of day 
in El Paso, Texas. It is also re- 
corded that he has attended three 
colleges. We hope to prove to 
your satisfaction that, on a certain 
Hallowe’en night, he did without 
provocation, knowingly, willfully 
and with malice aforethought, in- 
cite, aid, abet and assist sixty-two 
other students of a local college to 
disassemble, hoist up and re-assem- 
ble on the roof of a certain tall 
building the parts of one perfectly 
good two-horse carriage belonging 
to an official of this fair city. You 
may well imagine the confusion 
and agitation of the worthy Mayor 
when he espied his favorite coach 
perched astride the ridge-pole of 
the church of his peaceful commu- 
nity. We further hope to prove 
that, at another college, he assisted 
fellow students to hoist the school 
piano up between the back-drops 
on the stage of the auditorium, in 
which prank the faculty failed to 
perceive any humor. Many law- 
abiding citizens joined in the 
search for the instrument. The de- 
tective force was subjected to con- 
siderable unfavorable publicity be- 
cause of their failure to solve the 





Know all 


| are a few occasions each year when 


| twenty or more degrees, the thaw- 


| nook winds does not occur, for sel- 


effect upon our weather but there mystery. So baffling was the af- 


fair that the culprits finally led the 
way to the hiding place, whereupon 
the Dean issued a statement in 
which he said, among other things: 
“Ben Catlin is politely but firmly 
requested to remove his offensive 
presence from an institution of 
education and higher learning.” 


Joins Air Service 


Believing that these incidents 
would not be conducive to harmony 
|with his family, he decided it 
5 Id probably be better not to 
Yesterday the pressure differ- besa t 4 y ee 
ence between Cordova and Fair- | Teu™ home. In May of 1917, 

| while searching for an outlet for 


banks became so great that al|,. — . 
pertion of the const stora iene) excess of spirit, he determined 


over the mountains and produced | to Hd the war and became a cadet 
a temporary break in our eola| 2, * 4 U. Pe Army, where he a 
weather, bringing the temperature |<°'V°" 9 OTaers So. report. Ya, the 
up as high as 37 degrees below | French Flying Corps as student 
zero for a short time | aviator at Chateauroux, France. 


the pressure gradient between the 
interior and the coast becomes so 
great that mild storms pass over 
the mountains and cause chinook 
conditions to prevail here. Al- 
though temperatures may rise 


ing usually associated with chi- 
dom does the thermometer rise 


above the freezing point during 
winter. 











(Continued from Page 4) 


company in congested areas. For 
example: Eastbound United planes 
take 4,000 feet over Martin’s 
Creek area, American Airlines| 


TRAFFIC CONTROL TOLD — 
By Pilot Dean Smith 


_| Followed a_ session with the 
{famous French flying bathtub, the 
| Caudron. He soloed and went to 
|Issoudon to complete his training, 
|after which he returned to the 
| American Army and was commis- 
| sioned a first lieutenant. Then in- 
| structions to report as test pilot at 
Tours, back to Issoudon as test pi- 
lot, and he later served with the 
50th, 24th and 91st aero squad- 
rons. Ben tells us he participated 
but little in actual combat but 


would hold one ten minutes and 
give each a calculated time they 
would be expected to pass over 
Martin’s Creek and arrive in range 
at Newark. If any airplane, for 
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leptic or epileptoid symptoms have | periods of ten to twenty years. The 
been noted, not only in trainees| World war was fought twenty 


but in trained pilots, who have be- years ago. The essayist most aptly | 


come involved in fatal crashes. The | remarked, in this connection, “pa- 
types are classified in the follow-/ resis and Paris have a peculiar 


planes 6,000 feet, United to let|any reason, was unable to make 
down on a due course for Newark | Martin’s Creek within five minutes 
Airport and A. A. to let down five| of this calculated time, it would 
or ten degrees to the right of the | have to receive special instructions 
due course. To relieve congestion,|and clearance by radio before 
T. W. A. should come into Newark | crossing Martin’s Creek area. In 


|on the Camden leg with the en- 





ing category: Somnambulism 
(sleep walking), enuresis (bed 
wetting), pavor nocturnis (night 
terrors), dizziness, fainting, nail 
biting, stammering or stuttering, 
headaches, severe sick headaches 
(known as migraine), amnesia (pe- 
riods of loss of memory). A study 
of a recent class at the army flying 
school who admitted one or more 
of the symptoms, showed fifty per 
cent failing before solo stage, and 
all others “washed out’ before 
they had completed ten hours of 
inst’ ction. Unfortunately some of 
this type finish training and it is 
among these defective or mani- 
festly unstable people that the doc- 
tors think of, too late, in terms of 
unpleasant psychiatrical autopsies. 
Army flight surgeons feel, accord- 


| trance point at the intersection of 
the SE leg of Martin’s Creek beam 
| —leaving Newark to the right of | 
the Camden leg, 


semblance in phonation.”’ Accord- 
ing to the essayist—“‘the insidious- 
ness of the appearance of mental 
symptoms, of the changes in per- 
sonality, does not make the recog- | Ideal Plan 
nition easy,” however, if we note; An ideal plan which we should 
an impairment of finer habits, a| attain soon and which would make 
carelessness of dress, and appear-|it rarely necessary to use such 
ance, a difference in esthetic and | emergency procedure, would be if 
ethical values, a sudden turn to-|airways control would regulate 
wards dissipation, an impairment | each takeoff to plan so that planes 
in flying skill of which the pilot is would arrive at intervals. They. 
unconcerned, it is time to “ground” | always following the winds and 
the pilot for further study at least. | plane performances, should be able 
The essayist realizes that questions|to calculate a ship’s arrival even 
may be asked as to what differen- | better than the pilot. For instance, 


ces all of these peculiar personal- | in regulating a United 
ity traits make. The answer is that | : take-off from 


Cleveland to Newark and 
in thinking why one bites nails, | takeoff from Buffalo to pods 
walks in sleep, has spells of drow- | c 


whose arrivals at Martin’ 
siness, is slow in moving, hesitant would coincide, ‘Mire eee 














PoE No te 


the rare case of a plane losing its 
radio and also being unable to 
cross Martin’s Creek within five 
minutes of the calculated time, it 
would then follow the pre-planned 
emergency procedure for its com- 
pany. 
Avoid Collisions 

These suggestions, I believe, if 
followed, would allow planes to 
proceed normally to their destina- 
tion along their allotted flight 
paths without fear of collision and 
without constant jockeying and 
radio orders. 

I further think that all flight 
regulations as to procedure should 
be made mandatory at all times, 
regardless of good weather, so that 
a plane should never be out of po- 
sition. The extra trouble would 
be paid for in habit forming. 





saw enough action on the western 
front to know it wasn’t any fun. 
After the Armistice he elected 
to stay in the service and was re- 
turned to March Field for routine 
duty and when that became irk- 
some he transferred to a squadron 
on forest fire patrol over the 
Rocky Mountains. It was along 
about this time that he felt the 
urge of matrimony and was mar- 
ried. One day while patrolling a 
particularly inaccessible locality 
the old Liberty quit and, sooner 
than he likes to think about, his 
DH was wrapped around numerous 
trees. On a succeeding trip he got 
his whiskers singed and decided 
that wasn’t exactly his idea of a 
frolic either. So on August 21st, 
1923, he handed in his resignation. 
Old Barnstormer 
Barnstorming looked good so the 
purchase of a Hisso Jenny was 
made. Catlin and Company pros- 
pered, the next acquisition being a 
DH, and finally one of Tony Fok- 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Seven 








HAMILTON 


Article 


ON TRAFFIC 





The AIR LINE PILOT is contin- | 


issue the excellent | 


uing in this 


story regarding air traffic as out-| 


lined by ALPA’S Washington Rep- 
resentative. 


BY E. G. HAMILTON 
(Continued from November issue) 


2. Instrument flying under 
simulated conditions (under hood) | 
for training purposes may be con- 
ducted, PROVIDED A SAFETY 
PILOT HAVING UNOBSTRUCT- 
ED VISION AND WITH ACCESS 
TO THE CONTROLS OF THE} 
AIRCRAFT ACCOMPANIES THE | 
FLIGHT, AND PROVIDED FUR- 
THER, THAT SUCH FLIGHT 
DOES NOT ENTER BROKEN 


CLOUD FORMATION OR OVER: | 


CAST WITHIN THE FORE- 
GOING PRESCRIBED LIMITS) 
OF AIRPORTS OR AIRWAYS. 


3. Commanding 
Army, Navy, 


officers of 
Marine Corps and 


Coast Guard units utilizing radio | 


range and airport facilities for in- 
strument training purposes are co- 
operating, issuing regulations for 
the guidance of their pilots. These 
regulations will be formulated af- 
ter consultation with the operating 
managers of the air lines and air- 
ports concerned and will be such 
that definitely preclude any possi- 
bility of collision with scheduled 
air line aircraft. 

4. 
under letters of authority, or any 


Scheduled air lines operating 


aircraft carrying two-way commu- | 


nication equipment with a mini- 


mum range of twenty-five miles 


with departure and arrival control 


stations, and which demonstrates 
capability of such operation by 
communicating with point of de- 
parture control tower or Depart- 
ment of Commerce radio station at 
time of leaving, are not affected 
by this order. 

5. When aircraft other than air 
line make any flight under these 
conditions, the pilot shall commu- 


nicate, if possible, with all Depart- | 
ment of Commerce stations on his | 
route at regular intervals through- | 


out the flight. These privileges 
shall not be extended to include 
any practice flights. 


6. Any pilot other than air line 


taking advantage of these provi- 
sions shall submit flight informa- 


tion to point of departure control | 


tower or Department of Commerce 
radio station, which will teletype 
such information in the form of a 
PX report, confirming his flight 
plan or informing them of any 
change. When teletype circuit is 
not available for this use, such in- 


formation shall be telegraphed or | 
No change of flight} 


telephoned. 
plan will be permitted without no- 
tification to point of arrival except 
in emergency, in which case the 
pilot shall communicate, if possible, 
such change to~ Department of 
Commerce or air line radio sta- 


tions. It will be mandatory upon 


the part of the pilot to supply his} 


flight information to at least one 
major air line having scheduled 


operations over portion of airway | 


to be flown. 
mediately notify other air lines in- 
volved. 


mation until permitted or request- | 
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DR. GREENE CONCLUDES STORY 


Believes Aero 


Convention Will Help 
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(Continued from Page 6) 

| The medical profession, as a whole, 
| has a right to demand that its dig- 
| nity be maintained. These faithful, 
|medical pioneers, may rightfully 
demand that they be not placed in 
a position where they cannot be 
| instrumental in contributing to the 
|progress of aviation, medical 
| science. If a group of doctors were 
|required to remain on the front 


|they could learn to perform the 
surgical operations being carried 


|out in the operating room. Several | 


| Flight Surgeons of the army have 
| been killed and at least one has 
| been so badly injured retirement 


| qualified Flight Surgeon. 


fluences interfere, depreciate and 
|}embarrass the doctor, 


When- 
ever political or other sinister in- | 
aviation, 
more than the doctor, is the loser. 
The Flight Surgeon and the pilot 
who fly together, build up a com-| 
mon bond of personal, official and 
professional intimacy which pre- 
disposes to better and safer and 


| longer flying. Break down this sys- 
|lawn of a hospital it is not likely | 


tem and we will see a breach in 
the medical progress which has 
been uninterrupted up to this time. 
If the unfortunate ruling of Con- 
gress is not changed there will be 
no incentive for medical officers to 
seek the special course of training 


| aviation. Discourage this effort and 


| representatives 


was necessary. Pilots are realizing,| at the Army School of Aviation 
more and more, the value of the | Medicine. Qualifying for a diploma 
oe influence of | a » Properly from the School requires a pro- 








longed and intensive course of | 
study in order that the doctor may | 
learn the true medical aspects of | 
harm will result to the whole pro- 
gramme of military flying. It -is 
expected that with a nation-wide 
membership the Aero-Medical As- 
sociation will bring sufficient in- 
fluence to bear on congressional 
to rectify that! 
which seems to constitute a ma- 
terial injustice and a serious mis- 
take. 

I am grateful for the privilege 


| of attending the Aero Medical As- 
| sociation’s meeting. 
|geon is trying to perpetuate the 
| flying career of pilots and to con- | 
| tribute medically in an effort to 


The flight sur- 


reduce the a of flying. 








It will be seen from the fore- 
going that existing inter - line 
|agreements have been made appli- 
|cable to everyone using the air- 
ways. As a matter of general in- 
terest to all pilots whether or not 
they use the specific airways cov- 
ered by these agreements, and be- 
|cause these agreements will no 


(Continued from Page 1) 


time limitation may be waived, but 


_ AIR BUREAU AMENDS 


Flying Regulations 


secutive hours, he shall receive 24 
hours of rest before again being 





| MINUTE SKETCH 


| question. 


This air line will im- | 


The pilot shall maintain | 
altitude indicated in flight infor- | 


|doubt be the basis of forthcoming 


| Federal regulations we reproduce | 


|them here: 


|DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF AIR COMMERCE 
Washington 
NOTICE TO AIRMEN 


approved by the Department of 


jonly under exceptional circum- 
stances in which safety is not jeop- 
| ardized.” 


scheduled to fly.” 
While our entire 


membership | 
has not been contacted on the rest | 


AMENDED REGULATION 


“In reaching this maximum, such 


| pilot shall not fly in excess of 30 


hours during any consecutive 7 
|days. Relief from all duty for not | 


Inter-air line safety agreement | less than 24 consecutive hours shall 


| be arranged for and given him at | 


Commerce covering the Chicago- ee once during any consecutive 


Cleveland-Newark Airway. 
GENERAL AGREEMENTS 
(September 26, 1935) 

%. 

United Air Lines’ planes will al- 
ways report their altitude in feet | 
above sea level from Kollsman alti- 
meters adjusted to correspond with | 
its nearest ground station Kolls- 
| man barometer which will be main- | 
tained at the sea level altitude of | 
|the ground station. At terminal 
fields where there are several op- | 
}erators, all ground stations should 
|check Kollsman readings against 
|each other several times weekly, 
| particularly during bad weather. 

Pilots not flying at a constant 
altitude will report whether they 
are climbing or descending, and if 
practicable, state the altitude at 
which they will again resume nor- 
mal level flight. 

All East bound planes, or any 
planes flying a true course of from 
zero degrees to 179 degrees will 





foot levels, that is: 2,000’, 4,000’, 
6,000’, etc., and West 
planes, or any planes flying a true 
| course of from 180 degrees to 359 


thousand foot levels, that 
1,000’, 3,000’, 5,000’, etc. 

regulation must be followed day | 
and night and under all weather | 


conditions, except when taking on | 
ice or when meeting up with a con- | 
dition which prohibits safety of | 
When | 


flight at the stated level. 
necessary to vary from the stated | 
ij level, it will be the duty of the 
pilot to immediately 
|with ground stations 
them of the conditions encoun- | 
| tered, and his intended action. 





ed to change it by radio traffic! 2. 


control at point of arrival. 

flight information shall include: 
1. Type of airplane. 

2. Department of Commerce 
number. 

. Departure time. 

. Cruising speed. 

. Altitude. 

Radio transmitter frequency. 

. Estimated time of arrival. 

. Statement that the pilot is fa- 
miliar with inter-air line safe- 
ty agreement approved by the 
Department of Commerce 
and issued by notice to air- 
men, affecting such airways. 

/s/ Eugene L. Vidal, 


Director of Air Commerce. 


ONnAndhw 


The 


All airplanes approaching or de- | 


7 days. 
“He may be scheduled to fly 8 


period question, the large number, 
which has been contacted, ex- 
presses approval of this amend- 
ment which will become effective 
January 2, 1936. 
Complete Survey 
The amending of this regulation 


|was an outgrowth of a thorough 


investigation and careful study of 
the rest period question, resulting 


| hours or less during any 24 con-|in the lifting of all waivers by or- 
secutive hours without a rest pe-|der of the Department of Com- 
| riod intervening during such 8| merce, dated May 28, 1935. 
hours but if he is scheduled to fly; Objections were raised by The 
| in excess of 8 hours Air Line Pilots Association to any 
consecutive hours, he shall be given | waiving of regulations governing 
| an intervening rest period at or be- | pilots’ flying time limitations and 
fore the termination of such 8| rest periods. The Association fur- 
|hours of flight. During such rest ther pointed out that the old regu- 
‘period the pilot shall be relieved | lation, generally, was not applica- 
|from all duty. Such rest period|ble from a practical operating 
| shall equal at least twice the num- | point of view. 
ber of hours flown since the last There is no question but what | 
preceding rest period. 
shall such rest period be less than| improvement over the old and 
8 hours. should result in decreased pilot 
“When a pilot has flown in ex- fatigue thereby adding much to 
cess of 8 hours during any 24 con- public safety in air travel. 











"| ground personnel and is busily en- | 
| gaged in finding out what we don’t | 
| know about the atmosphere. 


Pat Gossett neglected to check 





“In no case|this new regulation is a decided | 


- |moons. 


been in operation. 


always fly at even one-thousand | 
bound | 


degrees will always fly at odd arent | will fit where only one is needed, | blocks and is seriously contemplat- 


This | | ithe flip of a coin decides the issue | ing a horse and sleigh for the rest | 


unicate 
informing | 


Council 
News Notes 





(Continued from Page 2) 


|impartially. Sometimes the proper 


| word eludes me and it is necessary | 


'to substitute another by cutting a/| 
corner off here and adding a bit! 
‘there to obtain a fit. When suffi- | 
|cient words have been assembled | 


the spirits in his auto radiator dur- 
ing the recent zero temperatures, 
and one morning found the engine 
swelled to twice its normal propor- 
tions. He is about convinced that 
oats are cheaper than cylinder 


| of the winter. 


Hap Anderson returned from a 
{run early this month to find an- 
| other licensed pilot in the family. 
Mrs. Anderson had taken a flight 
| check and reinstated her transport. 


to fill the allotted space the manu- She reports something over five 


| seript is turned upside down, and | 
with the aid of a simple but in- 
fallible system. worked out from 
the stock market reports, a treatise 
,on solid geometry, the yearly rec- | 
|ords of rainfall in Burma, and a) 
| sliderule, the proper places for pe- | 
riods, commas and such other 


hundred hours. Pretty nice to 


have a reserve pilot at home, eh) 


what? 

Ben Catlin had an opportunity 
,to try out his revolver one night 
j\last week. Skipper Sterling was 
fps of town and an excited call 
from Mrs. Sterling next door) 








(Continued from Page 6) 


ker’s D7’s with a Hisso in the nose. 


Business slowed up for him along 
about 1925 and he accepted an of- 
fer to take him into the engineer- 
ing and drafting department of the 
| Douglas plant. One day during a 
| conversation with John Northrop 
|the subject of monocoque fusel- 
ages was mentioned. How strong 
they could be built was a debatable 
Ben accepted a place as 
assistant to Northrop in designing 


|and constructing a plywood ship, 
|which they started building in the 
| spring of 1926. 


And so was born 
the first of what was to become the 
Lockheed Vega. 


When the Professional Pilots As- 
sociation was formed Ben was 
made a charter member and subse- 
quent employment was with Fair- 
child Aerial Surveys, the original 
Western Air Express, Gilpin Air 
Lines, and Century Pacific. After 
Century folded up he free-lanced 
for awhile, occasionally collecting 
his fifty dollars per day for flying 
for the picture people around Los 
Angeles, and did his bit to make 
“Lilac Time,” ‘‘Hell’s Angels” and 
“The Dawn Patrol.” 

Chief Pilot 

One day Pete Reinhart came 
along with an offer, which was ac- 
cepted, of a position as Chief Pilot 
for the new mail contractors, Pa- 
cific Seaboard Air Lines. The 
company has now grown up into 
the Chicago and Southern Air 
On the first scheduled run 
out of New Orleans Ben had the 


Lines. 


|misfortune to have his engine quit 


just north of the lake. Down went 
the ship into one of Louisiana’s 
dismal swamps. We have it on 
good authority that only because 
of the admirable judgment and 
skill of Pilot Catlin were he and 
his two passengers able to walk 
away. 

Our fellow pilot is an early 
member of the Association, holds 
card No. 322, and, as Chief Pilot, 
was greatly responsible for the fav- 
orable attitude of our company to- 
ward the ALPA when pilots were 
| hired for the line. We esteem him 
as an excellent pilot and a most 
capable and loyal supporter of the 
organization. 

The defendant will now rise and 
face the jury. 





We are still getting by with the 
old Stinson T’s, although we will 
\probably have some shiny new 
|Electras to play with before many 
It has been interesting as 
| well as enlightening to observe the 





|reactions of certain of the pilots 


|in this section since our line has 
Several, though 
happily very few, have sort of giv- 
en us the “go-by” at times. One 
or two of them were men we had 
worked with at an earlier date. 
What it is that causes some em- 
'ployed by a large concern to look 
over the heads of their brother 
members who may be with a small- 
er company is not for me to say, 
but I should like it known that Bob 
Rentz, for one, is not of that sort. 
Our route parallels that of his 
| company to St. Louis and one night 
this week I was loading at Chicago 
when Bob came in from the south. 
The weather was doubtful and no 
sooner had he taxied up than he 
climbed out and came up in my 
ship to report conditions on the 
|route. A small service, perhaps, 
| but decidedly a help because of our 
lack of two-way radio, as yet. To 
the writer it was a true indication 
of co-operation, and the real spirit 


‘parting from an airport when | marks as seem appropriate are de- 
_ weather conditions as seen from | termined and they are inserted. 
| the cockpit are less than 3,000 ft.| The completed paper is put in a) 
ceiling and/or five miles visibility |correctly addressed and stamped 
from the plane, or when flying on | envelope and placed in an inside 
instruments (which includes|coat pocket. Upon returning from 
through broken clouds), shall | the next trip a frantic call to Rod- 


brought the Catlins to a window. |of the organization to which we 
A burglar ran and Ben brought out | all belong for the betterment of 
his cannon. One shot was fired at} |ourselves and the advancement of 
the culprit, but he got away and / the industry of which we are a 
the accuracy of the marksman re- |part. This opportunity is taken to 
mains unknown. The thief was) | again thank Pilot Rentz for his 
scared away before he had gained | helpfulness and regard for the wel- 


maintain a course along the right- 
hand side of the airway; the air- 
way to be considered as the beacon 
light course when visible and the 
radio beam when the beacons are 
not visible. (When doing contact 
flying but in and out of broken 
clouds, planes must keep on the 
right side of the radio beam.) 
(To Be Continued) 








dy probably brings the information 
that it is too late to get it in the 
paper anyway. My method is here 
given for the benefit of humanity. 
I shall be glad to hear from any of 
you making successful use of my 
method. 
Add to Staff 

Meteorologist L. L. Scruggs has 

been added to our growing staff of 


an entrance to the house. 

Praise De Witt 
We note with interest the excel- 
lent article by Pilot Al De Witt in 
the November issue and are glad 
to have him back in the paper. 
We have several friends among the 
boys over east and we are happy 
to hear now and then how they 





are behaving themselves. 


| fare of a fellow pilot. 
Happy New Year 

FLASH—A rush bulletin from 
Bruce Braun, who drove to Mich- 
igan for Christmas, says he is stuck 
in a drift and requests help to man 
a snow-plow. 

The members of Council 48 join 
me in wishing you all a happy and 


prosperous New Year. 








Cight 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 


December, 1935 











AIR LINE PILOT BEGINS STORY OF NATION'S CIVIL AERONAUTICS 





AIR HISTORY 
Is Most 


INTERESTING 


Civil Aeronautics in the 
United States 





The Aeronautics Industry 
Introduction 


More than a half million men, 
women, and children a year make 
business or vacation journeys on 
the air lines in the United States 
and foreign extensions. Mail and | 
merchandise travel over the air| 
routes. Aircraft are used for map ' 
making and surveying, for ridding | 
crops of insect pests, for speedy 
emergency trips, for fire fighting, 
and for scores of special tasks in | 
situations calling for fast transpor- | 
tation. Private owners use air- 
planes for sport flying and for 
cross-country trips. 

The greater part of this devel- 
opment has come about within a 
decade. Not until the summer of 
1927 was the general American 
public forcibly impressed with the 
fact that civil aeronautics, almost 
unnoticed except by its sponsors 
and a comparatively small group 
of pioneer customers, had become 
one of the Nation’s industries. 

At that time flying by airplane 
was an art more than a score of 
years old, and _lighter-than-air 
craft, particularly balloons, boast- 
ed a much longer history. Air 
mail was being flown every day 
and night; some passengers were 
being carried in scheduled opera- 
tions, and airplane factories! 
throughout the country were pro- 
ducing at the rate of more than} 
1,000 craft a year. The Air Com-} 
merce Act of 1926 was in opera- 
tion, and 5-year aircraft-building 
programs were being carried out | 
for the Army and Navy. A com-| 
prehensive effort to build up sev-| 
eral phases of commercial aviation | 
had begun in 1926. 

Nevertheless, to most persons 
flying was still a spectacle. And, 
strangely enough, it was a series 
of spectacular flights by Lindbergh 
and other airmen in 1927 that pro- 
vided the final impetus needed to 
establish public confidence in the 
future of aeronautics as an indus- 
try. 

An important effect of this en- 
thusiasm was that it prompted peo- 
ple to inquire into other phases of 
the science and industry. New in- 
terest was manifested in everyday 
operations already in existence, 
some of them several years old, 
and others just celebrating their 
first anniversary. The funds need- 
ed by aeronautics for continuance 
of existing projects and launching 
of new ones became available. 
This resulted at first in the forma- 
tion of new companies, many of 
them hastily organized, to supply 
a demand for conventional types 
of aircraft which then seemed ap- 
parent. As a consequence, there 
were more enterprises than were 
necessary to supply existing needs, 
and the next step was a reorgan- 
ization and realinement in the in- 
dustry to remedy this situation. 
Existing corporations were bought 
or merged until the industry now 
presents the appearance of a com- 
paratively few strong, well-backed 
groups. 

At the present time the aeronau- 
tics’ industry virtually means the 
aviation industry, since nearly all 
commercial activities are carried 
out with heavier-than-air craft. 
Balloons and airships were flown 
successfully before the airplane 
was perfected, but their develop- 
ment has been chiefly along mili- 
tary lines. However, there are at 
present a few commercial non- 
rigid airships in the United States. 
These craft are being used primar- 
ily for demonstration and advertis- 
ing purposes, although their de- 
signers expect to find a market for 
them in the sporting phase of aero- 




















nautics. Also there are proposals 
to establish transoceanic schedule 
service with dirigible airships; the 
German Graf Zeppelin has actual- 
ly been used for such a service be- 
tween Europe and South America. 
Free ballooning continues as a part 
of lighter-than-air activities, these | 
balloons being used in connection | 
with the training of airship pilots | 
and for racing. 


(‘As defined by the Nomencla-| 
ture for Aeronautics, published by | 





'the National Advisory Committee | 
|for Aeronautics, the word “aero- | 


nautics” means the science and art | 
of flight. ‘‘Aviation” is the oper- | 
ation of heavier-than-air 
The word “aerostation” is defined 


or lighter-than-air craft, including 
airships and balloons.) 

But the work of the civil aero- 
nautics industry at present is done 
by airplanes. These aircraft are 
operated on the scheduled air lines 
carrying mail, passengers, and ex- 
press, and are used for miscella- 
neous operations, including sight- | 


| 


seeing, aerial photography, flight | 
instruction, crop dusting, exhibi- | 
tion flying, and other activities that | 
will be discussed later. Miscella- 
neous operations include also those 
of many private owners who fly| 
for pleasure, or in connection with 
their business. 


To understand the significance | 
of aeronautics as a part of the gen- | 
eral industrial picture, one must | 
know something of its origin and 
also something of military develop- 
ment, especially during the World | 
War. But he will find his best! 
material in the growth of civil 
aeronautics since the signing of the 
armistice, and particularly in the 
few years that have elapsed since 
air transportation became a recog- 
nized field for commercial opera- 
tion in this country in 1926. 

Historical 

Flying, as it is known today, be- 
gan on December 17, 1903, when 
Orville and Wilbur Wright 
launched a pusher biplane from a 
starting rail on the sands at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., and kept it aloft for 
12 seconds. Orville Wright was at 
the controls of the ship on this 
first flight, and his brother assisted 
on the ground. The plane made 
three other flights that day, in- 
creasing the distance each time 
and landing safely after each at- 
tempt. It was the first time that 
an airplane had flown under its 
own power carrying a man. 

Contemporary with the Wright 
brothers was Samuel Pierpont 
Langley, known for his exhaustive 
studies of flight theory, and for the 
flying machine which he construct- 
ed and called an “aerodrome.” 
The Langley machine crashed in| 
an attempted take-off from a house 
boat on the Potomac River near 
Washington, D. C., 9 days before 
the Wright plane flew. 

A few years later Glenn H.| 
Curtiss became associated with Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell and others 
in flight experiments at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., and built there 
the first hydroaeroplane, which 
was the forerunner of the sea- 
planes now in use, 


In these early years of aeronau- 
tics pioneers in Europe also were 
building and fiying airplanes, 
among them Vuia, Santos Dumont, | 
Voisin, Farman, Bleriot, Ferber, 
Ellehammer, Cody, Bellamy, and 
Grade. The flights made by these 
men were either experimental or | 
exhibitional. In America traveling | 
flying exhibitions dated from 1909, 
and although some efforts were 
made to apply the airplane to com- 
mercial uses for passenger carry- 
ing, mail carrying, and forest-fire 
detection, these projects were not 
put upon a serious and efficient 
basis until after the war. 

In 1908 the United States War 
Department accepted delivery of a 
Wright biplane, the first military 
airplane in the world, and the first 
airplane to be operated by any 
Government. Only in countries 
other than the United States, how- 
ever, did the military demand ex- 
ceed the civil demand until 1917.’ 


as the art of operating aerostats, | 





craft. | 


j}emblem should be like. 


} won, 


lat the 
| cents. 


ALPA EMBLEM 


Completed 


Pilot Ragnar T. Freng Designs 
Winning Association 
Pin 





DESIGN NeS 





The Association emblem has re- | 


cently been completed and is now 


This design is, as you know, the 
result of a nation-wide contest 
which was divided into two parts. 
First, all of the members were 
asked to submit their ideas as to 
what they thought their official 
Then the 
designs received were gone over 
by the Central Executive Council 
and a number of the most likely 


| was submitted to the entire mem- 


bership for a vote. In this vote, 
the design of Pilot Ragnar T. 
Freng, U. A. L. Salt Lake-Oakland, 


Other Designs 
Other meritorious designs were 
submitted by the following: Rob- 


|ert J. Rentz, Arthur L. Caperton, 
|Joseph Doerflinger, 


W. 
Zay 


Charles 


Meyers, Dan M. Medler, 


|Smith, Henry C. Hollenbeck, Har- 


ry L. Bitterman, James H. Knight, 
Forrest E. Kelch, Howard B. Cox, 
F, 
Paul E. Gillespie, Archie W. Leigh- 
ton, C. C. Taliaferro, Edward Cou- 
ples, A. J. Jaster, and Harry L. 
Turner. 


Considerable trouble was experi- 


enced in securing a diemaker to 
copy the fine details of the winning 
design as shown above. After a 
great deal of detail work which 
amounted to rejecting a number of 
unsatisfactory attempts on the part 
of diemaktrs, both on the West 
Coast and in Chicago, we finally 
secured a satisfactory design from 
the Green Duck Company of Chi- 
cago. 
Small Emblem 

The emblem is small, attractive 

and equipped with conventional 


| screw-back lapel fastener. 


These pins are now available at 
Headquarters and may be secured 
purchase price of fifty 
No one, of course, is priv- 
ileged to wear the Association em- 


| blem unless he is in good standing. | 
identifies the | 


The emblem thus 
wearer as a member of The Air 
Line Pilots Association. 

Wearing an Association emblem 
induces, psychologically, a bond of 
fraternity which should be the 
dominant factor in any organiza- 
tion. For this reason Headquar- 
ters urges that all members order 
their emblems as soon as possible. 


Then when this country entered 


|the World War it found the Allies 


and the Central Powers not only 


| battling in the air over the front 


lines but also competing in airplane 


|construction and flight training. 


The United States marshaled its 
own resources, and by the end of 
the war had built nearly 17,000 
planes, taught some 10,000 men to 
fly, and trained thousands of arti- 
sans and mechanics to construct 
aircraft and keep them in repair. 
The extraordinary demand for 
these planes and pilots ceased with 
the signing of the armistice. Many 
of the military pilots returned: to 
their former callings and others 
preferred to keep on flying, The 
latter, becoming civilian aviators, 
started by buying up the war sur- 
plus planes and engines and tour- 
ing the country individually or 


| with flying circuses. 


(To Be Continued) 


| 
| 


The prize for the winner | 
| was a year’s free dues. 


Alvin Jones, Frank C. Merrill, | 











| IMPORTANT 


Navigation 
Questionnaire 


On September 5, 1935, the As- 
| sistant Director of Air Commerce, 
jin charge of Air Navigation, sent 
|out a very complete questionnaire 
\to the pilots. This questionnaire 
|was for the purpose of obtaining 


| criticism and constructive sugges- 


tions as to air navigation facilities. 
Bureau Letter 
| The following letter received 


| ready fer distribution to our en-| from this Department explains this 
| tire membership. 


| matter further: 

Nov. 14, 1935. 
|My dear Mr. Behncke: 

| Reference is made to your let- 
|ter of October 9, 1935, regarding 
\the receipt of questionnaires from 
air line pilots. Inasmuch as the 
questionnaires are still being re- 
ceived, we are as yet unable to de- 
termine the names of those who 
have not replied. 


ports from a total of 420 air line 
pilots, co-pilots, and reserve pilots. 





‘under way. A great amount of 
valuable data has been collected 
which will later be referred to the 
| Districts for individual attention. 

| If you have a list of air line 
pilots already prepared, which you 
wish to submit, we would be glad 
to check this list as the returns 


| 


come in and advise you of the re-| 


| sults. 

Your interest in this classifica- 
| tion of aeronautical matters is ap- 
|preciated. Sincerely yours, 

| /s/ REX MARTIN, 


Commerce 
(Air Navigation.) 

You will note from this letter 
that the returns on this question- 
naire up to Nov. 14 were 420. 
This is very excellent but there are 
still some outstanding. 

It is very important that we 
make this 100%. 

If you have misplaced your 
questionnaire, I am sure a card or 
|letter to this 
|bring a duplicate copy which you 
|ean fill out and return at once. 
is still not too late. 

I repeat, let us all see if we can 
| make this 100%. 


ALASKAN 
Plane 


IS BURNED 


From a telegram from Pilot Wil- 
liam Lavery at Dawson, Alaska, it 
was learned that fire destroyed the 
sole aircraft of the Central Alaska 
Transport at the Cassiar Road- 
house today. Pilot Lavery had 
flown to the Cassiar in the plane, 
which was a New Standard, with 
repair equipment for the Northern 
Air Transport planes there. De- 
tails of what started the fire were 
not given. 

With the destruction of the New 
Standard goes virtually all the 
property of tke Central Alaska 
Transport, a company formed last 
December by a group of young 
men with Mr. Lavery as their pilot. 

No insurance was carried on the 
plane, which was valued at approx- 
imately $2,000. 








While the cause of the fire is) hi 


not definitely known, it is believed 
that the blaze started from a torch 
used to heat the engine of the 
plane. Airplanes are frequently 
burned in Alaska from such torch- 
es. Alaskan airmen. have com- 
mented that a great need of avia- 
tion in the North is a study of such 
heaters with a view to designing a 
type that is safe. 





AERO INSURANCE WRITERS 


Discuss Gadget Flying 


The following excerpts are taken 
from a recent news letter from the 
Engineering Department of The 
Aero Insurance Underwriters, 156 
William Street, New York City. 

Headquarters felt that the fol- 
lowing material was very interest- 
ing and would be enjoyed by the 
readers of The AIR LINE PILOT. 
Upon request to reprint this mate- 
rial, The Aero Insurance Under- 
writers very graciously granted 
permission to The AIR LINE 
PILOT to reprint excerpts from 
any of their news letters. 

Gadget Man 


Retractable undercarriages, 
flaps, radios, special instruments 
an@ all the other new and numer- 
ous gadgets on aircraft call for the 
services of a “gadget” man, a me- 
chanic with a flare for monkeying 
with pumps, diaphragms, watch 
mechanisms, radio circuits, etc. 
This will soon become a specialized 
branch of maintenance and _ pos- 
sibly the most interesting. 


Safer Airplanes 





The work of classifying and tabu- | cape the consequences. 
lating the questionnaires is now} 


The advantage of the so-called 


epee . - ; 
oaks ak nee dae re- | 8 e airplane is not that it might 


actually be safer but rather that 


|it gives a pilot greater range with- 


in which to make mistakes and es- 
It is part 
|of the American character to use a 
thing up to and beyond its limits. 
If an airplane were designed to 
take-off and land on a 25 foot cir- 
cle there would be many people 
trying to take-off and land on a 
24 foot circle with the result that 
there would be a large number of 
accidents. Nevertheless, a reduc- 
| tion in the skill required to operate 
|safely would draw more people 
into flying and thereby probably 
lower the accident average as well 
as ultimately reduce the cost of 





Assistant Director of Air | 


Department will | 


It | 


flying. A tremendous number of 
| accidents in miscellaneous flying 
| appear to be due to stalling and 
|then whipping or spinning in; an 
| obvious antidote is a well designed 
|slot. Another serious cause for 


| accidents results from poor landing 
| technique; an obvious antidote be- 
|ing the three-wheeled landing gear 
jand flaps. A third serious cause 
of accidents is motor failure in the 
|air; the obvious antidote is two 
completely independent power 
| plants (probably located inside the 
wing and driving one propeller, 
| thus also offering good control and 
| Visibility). These are merely our 
thoughts as to a desirable type of 
ship for the private market. There 
|are probably other ways of accom- 
| plishing the same objectives. Such 
| aircraft will come, due to the in- 
|ertia of human nature, through a 
| process of gradual evolution rather 
|than revolution. 


' COPILOT 


Pay and Hour 


QUESTION 


(Continued from Page 5) 

months and a year, on the major 
air lines. At the present time 2 
copilot may be called upon to work 
in that status as high as four or 
five years and possibly longer, 
which, to say the least, is a big 
slice out of the comparatively short 
life of a pilot. The greater length 
of time that a man is forced to 
act as copilot changes the picture 
materially and makes it obvious 
that a higher salary should be paid 
m, 
The qualifications and require- 
ments for a copilot’s position are 
now much higher than they were 
in the past. Many copilots now 
hold S. A. T. Ratings. 

In view of the above facts, it is 
hoped that a new pay bracket can 
be created to take care of the 
changing conditions in the status 
of copilots on the air lines. 
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